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Speakers Table, 


Toastmaster, Robert G. Buzzard, and 
Legislative Committee Chairman and Presi- 
dent-Elect, Russel Malan, standing, left to 
right. 


Banquet, Mural Room, Morrison Hotel, December 27, 1945 


Seated left to right: Mrs. W. R. MclIn- 


tosh, President W. R. McIntosh, and Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, Hon. Vernon 


L. Nickell. 


The Ninety-Second 
Annual Meeting 


I. its first peace-time meeting in five 
years, the I. E. A. Representative 
Assembly convened in the Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago, Thursday, December 
27, at 2:30 p, mM. From the moment 
that President W. R. McIntosh called 
the assembly to order until adjourn- 
ment at approximately eleven: o'clock 
Saturday morning, December 29, 
there seemed to pervade all delibera- 
tions and addresses a sense of the 
great responsibility for “waging 
peace,” as Dr. Harold Benjamin dra- 
matically phrased it, that rests upon 
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the schools and the teachers of the 
Nation. 


“We Must Learn” 


To Mr. Arch Booth, assistant gen- 
eral manager of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, who was the 
banquet speaker, went the opportun- 
ity of first putting this motif into 
words. 

“We are not prepared for the New Day, 
the day of the atomic bomb, the day of 
world civilization or utter destruction. But 


we must learn. We must educate ourselves,” 
he urged. 


December, 1945—January, 1946 


“People make 


a nation great!” he af 
firmed over and over. “We can build a 
greater America and a world civilization 
only as we develop people.” 

“The problem of this generation is a 


freedom and the educational 
problem is: how to obtain it.” 

Mr. Booth dwelt at some length on the 
type of civic education that is indispensable 
to the safeguarding of freedom. Citizens of 
a democracy must be educated in ideals, 
and methods and duties of ruling and being 
ruled, he declared as were the citizens of 
the ancient Greek democracy. Intelligent 
and objective leadership is the sine qua non 
of democracy, and true democracy is meas 
ured by the number of its leaders. 

“We must have a pyramid of leaders,” 
maintained the speaker, “reaching from the 
broad base of the grass roots to the chief 
executive, each person leading, ideally, in 
what he can do best and taking orders from 
another leader when another enterprise re- 
quires. . . . There must be leaders of opin- 
ion in every village, in every club, in every 
classroom.” 

We have made commendable progress in 
vocational education during the half century 
just past, but we need “to re-examine our 
educational aims in the light of 1946 needs 
and make a wise integration of the voca- 
tional facet of those aims with our total 
hopes.” Vocational competence, important 


pre yblem of 
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Top left: Federal Relations Chairman, 
J. Lester Buford, and N.E.A. Director for 
Illinois, Susan Scully exchange ideas on 
Federal-State concerns. 

Top center: Southwestern Division dele- 
gates consider official reports before action 
is taken in Representative Assembly. Each 
Division delegation held such a meeting. 

Top right: Half-way through his term of 
office, President W. R. McIntosh, left, re- 
ceives from First Vice-President E. H. 
Mellon, the I.E.A. Past President’s key. 


as it is, cannot alone secure freedom, for it 
cannot give us an education in the ideals, 
and methods, and duties of ruling and being 
ruled. 

Mr. Booth enumerated nine goals of edu- 
cation for freedom, which he defined in 
terms of cultivation of capacities in the 
individual: (1) to know how to think log- 
ically and soundly and therefore how to 
attack problems in that analytical way 
which leads to productive conclusions; (2) 
to know how to communicate accurately 
both in oral and in written speech; (3) to 
know how to appreciate what we speak of 
as the world of art, sensitively and with 
some discrimination as to relative esthetic 
values; (4) to know how to deal with 
people in personal relationships which will 
be deft, considerate, and friendly, and to 
be able also to mingle in necessary group 
associations amiably and to assume, as the 
occasion may offer, the responsibility of 
democratic leadership or the alertness of 
democratic followership; (5) to know how 
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Lower left: A cappella choir at.the ban- 
quet was that of Oak Park-River Forest 
Township High School, Miss Edna Ruth 
Wood, director. 

Lower center left: Executive Secretary 
Irving F. Pearson finds introduction of 
guests a not unpleasant chore. 

Lower center right: Banquet guests were 
welcomed to Cook County by the county 
superintendent of schools, Noble J. Puffer. 

Lower right: Officers-elect, from left to 


to gain understanding of the workings of 
the natural world and of those procedures 
spoken of as the scientific method, by which 
our mastery of that world has been pro- 
gressively assured; (6) to know how to 
become aware realistically of the pervasive 
political and economic forces at work in 
our society; (7) to come to know what 
kinds of experience and standards have 
been found permanently valuable in human 
experience; (8) to come to care deeply, to 
stand for, and strive for such values as 
have been established; and (9) to be able to 
fill with competence a useful position in the 
world of work. 

Mr. Booth then turned to the community 
of interest between business men and edu- 
cators. He told of the studies made by the 
U. S. Chamber’s committee on education 
to determine to what degree education is 
effective as a means to economic improve- 
ment, the findings of which were reported 
in the now widely known brochure called 
“Education—An Investment in People.” 
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right, Edward E. Keener, principal, Hay 
School, Chicago, First Vice-President ; Em 
ma Reinhardt, head of department of Edu- 
cation, Eastern [Illinois State Teachers 
College, Charleston, Second Vice-Presi- 
dent ; Ellen M. Rourke, teacher, Springfield 
High School, Third Vice-President; Russel 
Malan, superintendent of schools, Harris 
burg, President. Selmer Berg, superintend- 
ent of schools, Rockford, elected Chairman 
of Legislative Committee, is not in the 
picture. 


The recommendations of this report Mr. 
Booth summarized as follows : that states and 
communities recanvass the matter of enforc- 
ing their compulsory school attendance laws ; 
that they undertake comparisons between 
their own school attendance levels and the 
levels of other states ; that they explore the 
need for added school expenditures; that 
they study the question of teachers’ salaries 
for the purpose of determining whether 
they can expect to maintain the necessary 
and desirable quality of teachers’ ability 
on the basis of present salary schedules; 
that they explore avenues for more ade- 
quate support for the right kind of educa- 
tion; that complete state and local respon- 
sibility and consequent freedom from out- 
side domination should continue to be the 
accepted principle; that they study the re- 
lationship between wage and salary, income 
and education in the community ; and finally 
that all chambers of commerce set up com- 
mittees on education at the local level, cor- 
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Left: Two hold-over members of the 
Board of Directors discuss progress of the 
convention: left, Paul A. Grigsby, princi- 
pal, Granite City Community High School, 
Chairman, Committee on Professional and 
Public Relations; right, J. H. Voshall, 
superintendent of schools, Pittsfield, Chair- 
man, Finance Committee. 

Top center: A group of the hosts and 
hostesses at the dance, Friday night, Decem- 
ber 28, arrived early and were caught by 
the camera man. 

Top right: At 


Chairman of the 


the registration desk 
Credentials Committee, 


responding with that at the national level, 
for the purpose of carrying on in co-opera- 
tion with local educational authorities a 
continuous, friendly, critical, and construc- 
tive activity on behalf of education, in the 
interest of business, and for the national 
welfare. 


In conclusion Mr. Booth presented the 
values of education as business sees them: 
to serve the individual by sharpening his 
powers of perception and the state by build- 
ing his stature as a citizen; to serve an 
expanding economy by progressively up- 
grading the productive skills and manage- 
ment aptitudes of the American people. 

But vocational education he would have 
to do more than mere training in skills. 

“It is an important by-product,” declared 
Mr. Booth, “that every job be explicitly 
oriented into its total, social, functional 
and cultural settings. Every vocation has 
its history, its science, its artistry, its great 
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Miss Katharine Obye, Rockford, and Ex- 
ecutive Secretary Pearson make the final 
tally of delegates with the assistance of the 
chairman of a Division delegation. 

Lower left : The 625 banqueters turn their 
attention to the speakers table. 

Lower left center: The colorful exhibit 
of teaching aids offered by firms advertising 
in ILLINo1s EDUCATION magazine attracted 
much attention. 

Lower right center: Thelma Parenti, 
president of the Future Teachers Chapter at 
Western Illinois State Teachers College, 


figures—and increasingly its ethics. In 
short, it- has its general bearings on life 
as a whole. All this the student has a right 
to become aware of and the teacher there- 
fore has a duty of interpretation.” 

Business, too, will change in response to 
the demands of the New Age. “It will live 
in a new atmosphere,” he predicted. “In 
the years just ahead, business will become 
very personal and we hope very humane. 
. . . It will be more concerned with what 
business does to individual lives. Business 
men will be more concerned with what 
happens to themselves, not physically, not 
economically, but what happens to them 
deep down within their own hearts and 
souls.” 


“Let Us Take Stock” 
President W. R. McIntosh, super- 
tendent of schools, Decatur, in his 
presidential address called upon the 
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Macomb, addresses a question 
it to ve Une Of assuCcIaUION Muduce—to Ltn. 
Treasurer, Fred C. Nichols, principal, 
Feitshans High School, Springfield. To 
their left are Paul A. Grigsby, Mrs. Irving 
F. Pearson, and I.E.A. Executive Secretary 
Pearson. 

Lower right: Mrs. Walter F. Heineman, 
member of the Chicago Board of Education, 
at the banquet receives from President 
W. R. McIntosh the Distinguished Service 
Award made jointly by the National School 
Service Institute and the Illinois Education 
Association. 


teaching profession to take stock of 
how effectively teachers and schools 
are preparing American youth to 
take their roles as free men and 
women in a democratic society. 


Mr. McIntosh cited the results of recent 
studies to the effect that high-school and 
college youth and young adults share an 
apathetic attitude, a lack of concern about 
social problems and issues, and an unwill- 
ingness to accept responsibility or make 
even trifling personal sacrifices in the pub- 
lic service. 

Recalling that education is frequently ad- 
vanced as the remedy for civic indifference, 
he asked, what kind of education? To this 
question he spoke as follows : 

“. . « you and I know that the only way 
that the schools can help people to be tol- 
erant, to accept responsibility and to work 
for the common good is to create and main- 
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we'd guess 








HAROLD BENJAMIN 
“... itis in the minds of men that peace 
must be constructed.” 


tain an abundance of opportunities where 
tolerance and responsiveness to needs and 
a willingness to help can be practiced by 
our pupils time and time again. 

“I think it can be said that in many if 
not most of our schools we can find in- 
stances where many of the qualities of good 
citizenship are being cultivated by many of 
the pupils, but the school in which these 
qualities are given . . . as important a place 
in the lesson and activity planning as is 
subject matter, is the exceptional school.” 

How to staff our schools with adminis- 
trators, supervisors, and teachers who re- 
member that the goals toward which the 
pupils work are of more importance than 
subject matter ? 

“The greatest need of our schools to-day 
is a positive challenging teacher training 
program which truly undertakes to train 
teachers to do more than dispense knowl- 
edge,” Mr. McIntosh affirmed. 


“We Assume Leadership” 


Miss Susan Scully, Illinois Direc- 
tor of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, introduced an overview of 
the achievements of the association 
during the year past with the idea that 
“when we work in behalf of the N.E.A. 
five-year program we assume leader- 
ship in the struggle for peace.” 

First place among N.E.A. achievements, 
she gave to the part played by the national 
association in obtaining a place for educa- 
tion in the United Nations Organization 
Charter and the association’s influence in 
the subsequent conference held in London 
in November, 1945, at which a constitution 
for UNESCO (United Nations Education, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization) was 
drawn. 

Dr. William Carr, secretary of the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission of the N.E.A., 
served as representative of the United 
States to the international secretariat of 
this conference, while President Schlagle 
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was selected as an adviser and worked on 
several important committees. 

A two-weeks world conference of the 
teaching profession jointly sponsored by the 
National Education Association and the 
state associations awaits only adequate 
transportation facilities. Each of the fifty 
United Nations is being invited to send one 
or two delegates to this world conference 
of representatives of national voluntary 
teacher organizations. 

As a third project in this area of inter- 
national cultural co-operation Miss Scully 
mentioned appointment by the N.E.A. of 
four American educators to visit elemen- 
tary schools in England—this at the invita- 
tion of the British Government—and the 
teacher representative of the Music Educa- 
tors Association, the N.E.A., and the U.S. 
Department of State who is visiting all 
Latin-American countries. 

As a second major field of N.E.A. ef- 
fort, Miss Scully cited the legislative, and 
as an indication of the scope and importance 
of federal legislative proposals touching 
education, she enumerated federal aid, 
tightening of child labor restrictions, reor- 
ganization of government with a view to 
improving the status of the U.S. Office of 
Education, military training, social security, 
educational opportunities for returning vet- 
erans, child care centers, and exemption 
from taxation of a portion of the retire- 
ment allowance of retired teachers. Miss 
Scully’s conclusion: “You can see why the 
I.E.A. needs the special committee under 
the direction of Mr. Buford to study Fed- 
eral legislation.” 

The work of the N.E.A. Commission for 
the Defense of Democracy Through Edu- 
cation in keeping the schools free from 
political interference, was given third place 
in the N.E.A. Director’s enumeration. She 
mentioned the commission’s investigations 
of charges of Mayor LaGuardia’s interfer- 
ence with the New York City schools and 
of personnel practices in Chicago. 

As another facet of the commission’s ef- 
forts she pointed to the sub-committee to 





The .music of Mary Kay and Her 
Townsmen enticed President-elect and 
Mrs. Malan to the dance floor. 
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“People make a nation great.” 


the commission headed by Dr. Ernest O 
Melby which is preparing for summer re- 
lease a report on the school’s responsibility 
for education in the fields of tolerance and 
minority-group understanding. 

Overcoming the shortage of qualified 
teachers, providing education for students 
above and below the traditional school pro- 
gram, lifting professional standards, apply- 
ing the lessons of the war to the improve- 
ment of school programs—these are other 
problems enumerated by the Director to 
the solution of which the N.E.A. is direct- 
ing attention and effort. 

To make more effective its efforts in the 
various fields enumerated certain changes 
have been made in the organization, Miss 
Scully reported. 

Three new divisions were organized last 
year: a division of Adult Education, which 
will have an advisory committee on Veter- 
ans Education; a division of Audio-visual 
Instructional Services, which will work for 
development of additional aids, effective 
and more wide-spread use of existing aids, 
and the procurement of government sur- 
plus for schools in greatest need of audio- 
visual equipment; and a division of Travel 
Service, which will work to secure for 
N.E.A. members at the lowest possible 
cost the greatest educational, cultural, rec- 
reational and social returns from travel. 

Dr. Givens’ report, “Our Schools,” Miss 
Scully referred to as a thoughtful presenta- 
tion of the problems confronting education. 

The N.E.A. film, “Assignment Tomor- 
row” Miss Scully described as bringing 
home in a forceful manner the fact that 
“teaching is an exciting and an exacting 
job, second to no other in importance.” 

In conclusion Miss Scully credited the 
county I.E.A.-N.E.A. directors working 
with the help of the I.E.A. Finance Com- 
mittee and the Division presidents with roll- 
ing up for the year ending May 31, 1945 
the greatest N.E.A. enrollment Illinois has 
had to date—17,259. She pointed out that 
an additional 2,741 members this year will 
entitle Illinois to an additional N.E.A 


(Continued on page 127) 
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FILMS 


FOR THE FIRST TIME... 
the complete library of 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
| BRITANNICA 
| CLASSROOM 


AVAILABLE TO ALL 
SCHOOLS IN ILLINOIS 


@ New Rent-to-OWN Plan 
brings Classroom Films 
within reach of ALL 


schools in state ! 


Here's NEws — real news — for 
educators! Through a new Rent-to- 
OWN Plan, every school in the state 
will soon have full access to all 
titles (sound) in the library of 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Class- 
room Films! At the same time each 








school can immediately begin to 
build its own classroom film library. 





Think of what this means to your 
school’s audio-visual program! The 
right film at the right place at the 
right time! More use from your 
school’s 16mm sound projector! 
More learning, faster learning, bet- 
ter teaching! 


With this plan, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films is supplementing 
its existing classroom film services 
so that all schools, even those with 
small audio-visual budgets, will be 





able to use classroom films when 
and as they are needed. Participa- 
tion in this program brings with it 
an equity which helps you build 
your own teaching film library . . . 


through the Rent-to-OWN Plan. 


Let us tell you more about this 
new low-cost plan — (to start soon) 
—for increasing the scope and bene- 
fit of classroom films in your school. 
Complete information will be yours, 
without obligation, when you fill in 
and mail the coupon. Do it today! 














ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS 


PSS SSS SPF S SSCS SSS SSS seaaeonaess 





+ « « professionally created to ' ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC., Dept. 125-A, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 

be used by teachers as an inte- 1 Please send me, without cost or obligation, information on how we can obtain Classroom 

gral part of the regular school i Films through your new Rent-to-OWN Plan. 

curriculum... ! 
. (Name) * (Date) 
i ‘ (Your Position) __ - 
; : (Name of Behood)~ 
| (Address of School) 
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ILLINOIS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION STUDY UNIT 


Financing 
Nchools 


[llinois 


Enactments of the 
Sixty-fourth G.A. 


by Feil Sf Wiester 


War percent of the cost of pub- 
lic education in Illinois should be 
paid by the State? What percent of 
the cost is provided by the appropri- 
ations of the Sixty-fourth Assembly ? 
Will the new 100 percent assessment 
plan provide more or less revenue 
for your district? Will the Federal 
debt and its effect on national taxa- 
tion ultimately affect public support 
for education in Illinois? Should we 
advocate federal aid? What will be 
the future attitude of the state of 
Illinois toward the Teachers’ Retire- 
ment System? 

These and many other questions 
are raised by the enactments of the 
Sixty-fourth General Assembly and 
the economic status of the Nation. 


New Assessment Laws 


The Sixty-fourth General Assem- 
bly enacted eighty-nine bills which 
affect public education in one way or 
another.’ Those which affect the 
financing of education may be 
roughly grouped into four general 
fields. Briefly stated, they are: (1) 
the new general assessment laws, 
commonly known as the Butler Bills; 
(2) increases in state aid; (3) new 
laws that affect local tax rates with 
or without referendum ; (4) the pen- 
sion bills, three out of four of which 
were vetoed. 

The new 100 percent assessment 
plan, which is really a new tax plan, 
has potentialities exceeding those of 
all other laws passed at this session. 
The Butler Bills, which went into 
effect on January 1, 1946, whether 
they prove a real solution or not, are 
of a kind long overdue and the 100 
percent assessing of property in 





1Of these seven were vetoed. 
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Cook County, which forced their en- 
actment, may prove to be a benefit 
to the entire State. 

Inequalities in the ratio of assess- 
ments to full values had reached a 
point where in DuPage County prop- 
erty was assessed at from 18 to 20 
percent of its fair cash value, in Pu- 
laski County at 72 percent, and in 
Cook County at a theoretical 100 
percent, actually nearer 75 percent. 

These variations produced some 
very unfair results in the distribution 
of state financial aids. Schools in 
DuPage County were getting equali- 
zation aid on the basis of a very low 
assessment. A one dollar rate on a 
20 percent valuation did not raise 
much money per pupil ; the State had 
to pay the difference up to the guar- 
teed level. In Cook County the 75 
percent assessment raised so much 
per pupil that schools lost their state 
aid. Other taxing bodies experienced 
similar inequities. 

Thus the whole system of uncon- 
trolled assessments had to give way 
to closer state supervision, which the 
Butler Bills will provide. The state 
Revenue Department will be the final 
authority on assessments. 

One of the very difficult problems 
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which had to be met in the change 
to full value assessments was that 
of guaranteeing taxing units an in- 
come somewhere near that which 
they now have. The Butler Bills pro- 
vide two basic changes: (1) property 
will be assessed on a theoretical 100 
percent fair cash value basis; (2) tax 
rates, including rates already estab 
lished by referendum, will be cut to 
one-half what they now are. 

Districts, such as those in DuPage 
County with a present 20 percent 
assessment ratio, will have four or 
five times their present assessed val- 
uation. Even with tax rates cut in 
half, these districts, without the im- 
position of some limitation, would 
be able to raise many times the 
amounts now possible. In Pulaski 
County, on the other hand, the story 
would be entirely different, the valu- 
ations there—already more than 70 
percent of full value would be in- 
creased less than 25 percent. With 
tax rates halved, such districts, with- 
out the application of some safe- 
guards, would be certain to go bank- 
rupt; therefore, the bills provide for 
certain compensations. 

There is a five-year transition per- 
iod from the old to the new plan. 
Districts which under the operation 
of full value assessments and halved 
tax rates raise more money than 
formerly, will be limited so that 
without a referendum they cannot 
within the five-year period increase 
their income by more than 15 per- 
cent above what it was in 1942. Dis- 
tricts in which income would be de- 
creased are probably guaranteed 
about what they could levy in 1945. 
These are general statements only 
and modifying details cannot be ex- 
plained in this brief discussion. 

No one seems certain of all the mean- 


TRENDS IN CERTAIN APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
PUBLIC COMMON SCHOOLS 


61st Sanat 62D 7 63p GENERAL 64TH GENERAL 


APPROPRIATION ITEM ASSEMBL' ASSEMBLY ASSEMBLY 
State common school fund... $29,494,000 $31°380,000 $35,160,000 $44,087,300 © 
Transportation of pupils —............ 500,000 775,000 _—1,020,000 1,649,320 

(Deficiency for transportation........ 282,000) 
Excess cost, physically handicapped... 1,098,000 1,101,450 1,141,000 2,594,304 

(Deficiency, handicapped... 928,600) 
Excess cost—deaf and defective hear- 

ing, blind and defective vision, and 

truant, incorrigible and delinquent; 

mentally deficient (mew) ......... 555,100 616,050 1,166,650 2,316,390 
Vocational education... 358,128 560,000 835,000 1,853,902 





$32,005,228 $34,432,500 $39,604,650 $53,429,816 


5§1,500,000 for school lunches might be added for each of Sixty-third and Sixty-fourth Assemblies. 
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ings and implications of the new as- 
sessment laws. This applies even to the 
legal authorities. Part of the meaning 
will be found by trial and error; part 
will likely have to be determined by 
the courts. Legislative amendments 
may be needed. 

One fact, however, is clear: this 
is the beginning of a new local tax 
program and is certain to call forth 
new efforts to lower, if not fix limits 
on local taxing bodies. Every school 
district must study its own problem, 
and all teachers should be interested 
in following the application of the 
program to their own districts. 


Increases in State Aid 


The Sixty-fourth Assembly, in ap- 
propriating more in support of public 
education than had been done dur- 
ing any other session, followed a 
trend which had become evident in 
previous sessions. The table on the 
facing page prepared by our IL.E.A. 
Director of Research sets forth the 
advances made during the last four 
sessions of the Legislature. 

In the short period since 1939 the 
state common school fund has 
climbed from twenty-nine million to 
forty-four million dollars, which is 
an increase of nearly fifteen million 
dollars. This is not far from a 50 
percent increase over the amount ap- 
propriated in 1939. 

The Sixty-third Assembly appro- 
priated thirty-five million dollars to 
the common school fund and the 
Sixty-fourth Assembly raised this to 
forty-four million dollars. 

This increase becomes more sig- 
nificant when viewed on a per pupil 
basis. Flat grants to elementary 
schools have been increased from 
$13 to $19 per attendance pupil, and 
the level which the State now guar- 
antees per elementary pupil through 
equalization grants is raised to $80, 
an $18 increase in a single session. 

High schools will receive a $4.00 
flat grant and equalization up to $90 
per attendance pupil. This is a 100 
percent increase in flat grants and 
a $5.00 increase in the guaranteed 
per pupil equalization level. One- 
teacher schools are guaranteed 
through equalization a minimum of 
$1200. 

Despite these gains the future of 
school finance presents several inter- 
esting questions for consideration 
and study. No one seems to know 
what the national income will be for 
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the next few years; it is certain that 
federal taxes will remain high. The 
State must meet its obligation to its 
own veterans. What will be the ef- 
fect of all of this on the policy of the 
State with reference to future appro- 
priations to education? 

Will our organization, along with 
others, be able to convince the Legis- 
lature of the basic importance of ed- 
ucation and of the need for contin- 
ued increases in support? 


The present program of the L.E.A. 
calls for a progressive increase in 
state support for public education 
until it shall equal at least 50 percent 
of the total cost. Certain questions 
arise in this connection. In the first 
place, what is the basis for asking 
the State ultimately to pay out of 
state funds 50 percent of the total 
cost of the common schools? A few 
years ago we were asking for 25 per- 

(Continued on page 125) 





New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 
















A suggestion that 
might help you with 
your problem of getting your class to enjoy books 















Based on belief, alert youngsters can become interested in any 
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subject they know something about, you might plan a program of 
Reading All Round a popular subject such as Horses. Working 
coward this, you might confer with your Librarian about books 


needed or choose them tor yourself. These questions should direct 


a fairly broad search through 
the pages of literature, my- 
thology, biography and con- 
temporary stories. 

This suggestion made by Miss 
Bethany C. Swearingen, Assist- 
ant Librarian, Public Library, 
Jackson, Mississippi. 

We hope the above is helpful 
to you just as chewing Gum 
helps millions of people daily. 
A benefit that might especially 
appeal to you as a teacher, 
is that chewing seems to aid 
concentration and to keep the 
mind awake...a welcome aid 
after a hard day at school, 
when you are home and want 
to read or mark papers, etc. 


Then ask the class to read round 
the subject in preparation for a 
radio-style quiz program in which 

all would take part. The ques- 
tions could be based on the fol- 
lowing hints, varied of course 
according to reading needs 
and your own original ideas. 
1. Name and describe the favorite 
mounts of Richard 1, Buffalo Bill, 
Robert E. Lee, Sitting Bull, Lone 
Ranger and Alexander the Great. 
2. In what works of fiction do 
the following appear: Rozinante, 
Babieca, Velvet, Smoky, Bobcat, 

Mancha and Gato, the Magic 
Horse? 

3. What characteristics distinguish 
the following: Pegasus, Sleipner, 

the Trojan Horse, Iron Horse, Crazy 

Horse and Man-O-War? 


Wrigley’s Spearmint — js no available. We only wish 
there were a bigger supply of all Chewing Gum to help you 
out so that more people could get the benefits from the 
chewing. For, kecp in mind, it is the chewing that does 
you the good not the brand. aant01 
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By IRVING F. PEARSON 
Executive Secretary 
Illinois Education Association 


Deas DavE: 

You mention that you have ex- 
perience@ delay in the receipt of your 
current ILtinois Epucation. We 
have all experienced this delay due 
to the printers’ strike. I think you 
will observe, however, that although 
the dates of the issues are tardy, the 
contents of each issue are current. 
You will note that we have fused our 
December and January issues in 
order to catch up with Father Time. 


State Secretaries Meet 


Since I wrote to you last, I have 
completed my part in the fifty-four 
regional I.E.A. conferences, and 
have had a week in Washington, D. 
C. The week at Washington was 
spent profitably and strenuously in 
the meetings of the National Associ- 
ation of Secretaries of State Teach- 
ers Associations, and in visitations 
upon Congressmen on the Hill. 

I was exceedingly interested in 
and impressed by the legislative re- 
ports submitted by the respective 
secretaries. Truly the past year has 
been an outstanding one for schools 
and school-teachers, legislatively 
speaking. Greatly increased state ap- 
propriations, increased local levy lim- 
its, additional provisions in child wel- 
fare, teacher tenure and retirement 
laws in states lacking them previous- 
ly, school district organization meas- 
ures, and scores of other desirable 
provisions were reviewed in an im- 
pressive crescendo of achievements. I 
was proud to report our own achieve- 
ments in the Sixty-fourth General 
Assembly. I was pleased to note that 
our record was surpassed by none in 
its immediate and long-time effects. 
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We were honored with addresses 
by President F. A. Schlagle and Dr. 
William Carr, of the National Educa- 
tion Association, both of whom had 
just returned from the London edu- 
cational conferences. Both reported 
regarding the progress of delibera- 
tions toward the establishment of a 
continuing cultural international body 
with headquarters possibly at Paris, 
France, and the fact that education 
and an international office of educa- 
tion are seemingly being woven into 
the pattern of future international 
relations. 

Much credit should be given the 
N.E.A. for this achievement. That 
organization was the only organiza- 
tion in the world with a representa- 
tive at the London conferences. All 
other persons were governmental 
agents and representatives. The 
N.E.A. deserves this honor because 
of its consistent and successful ef- 
forts in placing education in the 
United Nations Charter at San Fran- 
cisco, and in continually advocating 
an international office of education. 


Education in England 


Furthermore, the N.E.A. has well 
advanced plans for an international 
conference of national education as- 
sociations. In this project the I.E.A. 
has elected to co-operate by helping 
to defray the expenses of two dele- 
gates—one from South Africa, an- 
other from China. 

President Schlagle and others who 
had just returned from London spoke 
about their experiences in the English 
schools and communities. They ap- 


plauded the English people and their 


government for having maintained 
throughout the war a fairly good 
basic diet for the young, at the ex- 
pense of the adults. They reported 
that even now the adult diet consists 
chiefly of potatoes, bread, and spin- 
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An informal communication emphasizing 
current developments in the I. E. A. 


te an OLD CRONY 


ach. That was the diet our delegates 
experienced during their conference. 
The children, on the other hand, are 
furnished balanced warm meals at 
the schools. 

Mr. Schlagle and others spoke 
about the governmental and school 
efforts in providing for social and 
physical recreation for young and 
old, and the wonderful services of 
the teachers in this connection. 

The speakers discussed the failure 
of* the British people to make edu- 
cational opportunity universal, and 
the current plans aimed to remedy 
this situation. They deplored the 
general lack of adequate buildings, 
texts, and supplies, but spoke in 
glowing. terms regarding the self- 
sacrificing services of the teachers 
during the siege of the Nation. 

They mentioned also the unfortu- 
nate, exaggerated impressions the 
average Englishman and certainly 
the average student have regarding 
American schools, American gov- 
nerment and politics, and American 
life in general—impressions gained 
chiefly through the American movie. 

It is hoped that the new intercul- 
tural international organization will 
do much to overcome the disparity 
of educational understanding that 
exists between nations. It is signifi- 
cant that even at the first conference 
the representatives agreed to an in- 
ternational program emphasizing ed- 
ucational opportunity for all. If this 
were ‘achieved democratic and inter- 
national understandings would bene- 
fit tremendously. 

Federal Legislation 

We heard detailed reports regard- 
ing extensive Federal legislation in 
the field of public education. After 
our trips “on the Hill” we evaluated 


our findings relative to attitudes on 
Federal aid to public schools, and 
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concluded that the House Committee 
on Education would vote about as 
it did, 10 to 9 against the commit- 
tee’s bill. It is my understanding that 
the vote was taken in executive ses- 
sion, and proxy votes were accepted. 
It appears that the committee feared 
the results of a public vote. 

The action of the committee is not 
surprising, except in the extent to 
which the proposition received sup- 
port. For decades no outstanding 
legislation in behalf of public educa- 
tion has originated in this committee 
or been recommended by it. The com- 
mittee has several members who are 
very friendly to public education. It 
has some who have effectively op- 
posed worthy measures for years. 
Illinois has no member on this com- 
mittee. 


Federal Aid 


I would not have you think that 
Federal aid to public education is 
dead by virtue of the action of the 
House Education committee. In fact, 
I predict that this committee, per- 
haps with some change in personnel, 
will presently be obliged by virtue of 
national demand to accept some pro- 
posal for Federal aid, and I expect 
that program to be one for equaliza- 
tion assistance only. 

Senator Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, 
who opposed Federal aid originally, 
addressed our groups, and spoke un- 
reservedly for an equalization bill. 
It is highly probable that Senator 
Taft will join with Senator Hill in 
sponsoring such a measure. Senator 
Taft properly stated that the records 
prove that something must be done 
soon to equalize minimal educational 
opportunities throughout the Nation. 

It is significant that thirty-five or 
forty Congressmen have banded 
themselves together in a compact 
favoring Federal aid to public educa- 
tion. I am pleased that one of our 
own Congressmen, Everett Dirksen, 
of Pekin, is a co-chairman of this 
committee. Every Congressmen in 
Illinois should affix his signature to 
the compact, for the welfare of our 
State as well as that of the Nation 
is intimately tied up with the outcome 
of this situation. 

Even though the program may at 
first be one of pure equalization, II- 
linois might receive some assistance 
for equalization purposes only, and 
certainly in addition, it would receive 
tremendous help through the im- 
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proved education of thousands who 
will presently visit themselves upon 
our schools, and eventually as a re- 
sult of the reduction in the numbers 
from less favored states who become 
charges of the State’s welfare serv- 
ices, charities, institutions, etc. 

Why should Illinois pay out scores 
of millions to counter the effects of 
educational deficiency when a few 
millions might prevent most of it 
through improved education else- 
where? Then, too, as people become 
better educated their productivity in- 
creases, their tastes and standard of 
living improve, and they demand and 
secure the products of our industry 
and business. 


Federal Control? 


The big question of Federal aid is, 
from my point of view, not one of 
appropriations, so much as it is one 
of methods used. The public will 
increasingly demand improved edu- 
cational standards and offerings. If 
they can’t secure them locally, they'll 
look elsewhere for aid. They will 
and should use state resources ¢o the 
limit first, and then, as now, they 
will come to the Federal Government. 

Some of their demands are al- 
ready being met by the Federal Gov- 
ernment through Federal agencies 
quite apart from public controls at 
the local levels. In fact, hundreds of 





FEBRUARY BEST SELLERS 


Whi h have 1 ee read? 





FICTION 


(1) 1 The Black Rose 

— T. B. Costain 
() 2 Cass Timberlane 

— Sinclair Lewis 
0 3 The White Tower 

— J. R. Uliman 
( 4 So Well Remembered 

— James Hilton 
5 The Peacock Sheds His Tail 
— Alice T. Hobart 
6 Forever Amber 


a 
~ «=~ Kathleen Winsor 
© 7 The Gauntlet 
— James Street 
© 8 A Lion Is In The Streets 

— Adria L. Langley 
0 
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— Nancy Bruft 


9 The Manatee 


10 Three O'Clock Dinner 
— Jos. Pinckney 
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1 Up Fron 

— Bill Mauldin 
Brave Men 

— Ernie Pyle 

The Egg & | 
— Betty Macdonald 
General Marshall's 
Report 
Pleasant Valley 
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6 Try And Stop Me 
7 Black Boy 
8 
9 
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= Louis Bromfield 
— Bennett Cerf 
= Richard Wright 


60 Million Jobs 
= Henry Wallace 
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A Stor Danced 

— Gertrude Lawrence 
(1 1@ A. Weollcott — His Life and His 
World —Samuel Hopkins Adams 


DO YOU MISS MANY GOOD BOOKS? 


Through the BEST-SELLERS CLUB you can now keep up in current literature at a price 


you can afford. 
The BEST-SELLERS CLUB has a simple plan 


that permits you to enjoy ALL the latest 


and most popular new books. All it costs is the membership fee. You can be- 


come a Charter Subscriber now for just 


READ as many books as you wish 
during the year .. . MAKE your 
own selections at all times . . . SE- 
LECT from the monthly lists of 
Best Sellers, fiction or non-fiction 

. READ previous Best Sellers 
that you missed or the Classics .. . 
KEEP each book as long as you 
wish . . . RECEIVE the Monthly 
Literary Bulletin FREE ... JOIN 
with members of your family or 
several friends in a subscription. 


HOW CLUB OPERATES 


There are no deposits, fees, or extra 
club charges. Your book arrives 
postage prepaid packed in a special 
book carton. Read it leisurely and 
when you are through, place the 
addressed label included in each 
book on the carton, add the few 
cents for return postage, and drop 
it into any mail-box or hand it to 
your postman. It's as simple as 
that. You get your next selection 
right away. 
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$6 a year. 


SATISFY ALL YOUR INTERESTS 


Biography; Historical; Religious; 
Best Sellers; Classics; Poetry; So- 
cial; Economic; Political. 


THRU THE BEST-SELLERS CLUB 


The ultimate in CONVENIENCE, it 
brings book enioyment right to your door. 


SEND NO MONEY—MAIL NOW 


CHECK the books you want to read 
from the above list of February Best 
Sellers. Check as many books as you 
wish, but please check at least 6 now so 
as to help us plan ahead. Request any 
other titles you wish. You are free to add 
to your list or revise your selections at 
any time... FILL IN the coupon and mail 
— your subscription begins immediately. 
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| 2611 Lawrence Ave., Chicago 25, Il. 
Please enter my Charter Subscription at | 
| $6 a year. a ill me 
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millions are being expended that way 
today. 

Is that the pattern which American 
educators and others interested in de- 
veloping American procedure will 
accept for the future? I trust not. 
The American people need to be 
awakened to this danger. Too many 
are yelling, “Federal control” in op- 


position to the proposed Federal aid, ° 


while “Federal control” is quietly 
sneaking through the legislative 
woods to the comforts of grand- 
mother’s house. 


There were many other important 
issues which our group considered 
with the N.E.A. officers and staff at 
Washington. I cannot take the time 
nor space to describe them herein. 
Suffice it to say that I came away 
from Washington more pleased than 
ever with the alertness and power of 
our state groups, and with the grow- 
ing influence of the National Educa- 
tion Association in national and in- 
ternational affairs. 

Very truly yours, 
IRV 
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“an important contribution 
to American education” 


JULIUS E. WARREN 
Massachusetts Commissioner of Education 


TEACHER 


AMERICA 
by Jacques Barzun 


“It is not only the best of all the current books on the subject 
of ‘education’ but it is by all odds the best book on teaching I 
have ever read. . . . It is humorous, human, intelligent and 
entirely civilized.”—-Lewis Webster Jones, President, Benning- 


“A provocative account of what we are doing .. . 
He is not flattering, but also he is not discouraging. 
The book is human and helpful.”—John Erskine. 


*... one of the few volumes on education by which no intelli- 
gent reader can be bored. As the notices in country 
newspapers used to say, educationists and even educators, 
‘who will communicate with’ Mr. Barzun, ‘will learn some- 
thing to their advantage.’ All they need to do is to read his 
book.”—Christian Gauss, New York Herald Tribune Book 


An Atlantic Monthly Press Book $3.00 


At all bookstores or direct from 
LITTLE, BROWN AND COMPANY 
34 Beacon Street, Boston 6, Mass. 














Report of Committee 
on Legislation 


As Adopted by Representative Assembly 
December 28, 1945 

Since the General Assembly of 
Illinois will not meet during the com- 
ing calendar year unless there is a call 
for a special session, the program 
of the Legislative Committee of the 
Illinois Education Association is de- 
signed to serve primarily as a basis 
for legislative study. The report of 
the Committee on Legislation at the 
present time is a restatement of prin- 
ciples and a reappraisal of general 
legislative needs as they now appear, 
to be used as the basis for further 
study and future proposals. 

The membership of the Legislative 
Committee is divided into subcom- 
mittees for study, planning and re- 
porting on specified assignments, as 
follows: (1) School.Program Exten- 
sion and Higher Education ; (2) Tax- 
ation, School Finance, and Federal 
Relations; (3) School Reorganiza- 
tion, School Code, and Administra- 
tion; (4) Teacher and Pupil Wel- 
fare. Each subcommittee is charged 
with the task of taking assigned topics 
which fall under the major classifica- 
tion, analyzing the topics with refer- 
ence to legislative needs, obtaining 
state-wide information on the prob- 
lems involved, evaluating the possi- 
bilities of improvement of conditions 
by legislative procedure, and the mak- 
ing of specific recommendations to 
the whole committee. 

If the recommendations are accepted 
as presented or with modifications by 
the whole committee, they then will 
become the framework of the Legis- 
lative Committee report to the Rep- 
resentative Assembly of the Illinois 
Education Association in December, 
1946 and the mandate for the drafting 
of Illinois Education Association bills 
to be introduced in the Sixty-fifth 
General Assembly. 

The report of the Legislative Com- 
mittee to the delegate body for the 
current year will not involve any 
major changes from previous legis- 
lative programs, but will keep before 
the teachers and the general public 
the position of the association in re- 
spect to the legislative needs of the 
schools in Illinois that. were not met 
in the legislative session adjourned 
June 30, 1945. To that end the fol- 
lowing report is presented by the 
Legislative Committee. 
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General 
We recommend the enactment of 
legislation: 


1. To promote organization of school 
districts into units of administration, super- 


vision, support, and attendance capable of . 


maintaining adequate educational programs. 

2. To require a minimum school year 
of nine months. 

3. To protect and improve teacher re- 
tirement, tenure and continuing contract, 
and minimum salary laws. 

4. To provide more adequate sources 
of revenue including a graduated income 
tax, fair assessment of both tangible and 
intangible property, and efficient collection 
of taxes, both current and delinquent. 

5. To provide a reasonable uniformity 
n the constitution and election ®f boards of 
education, and a clarification of election 
procedure for boards of directors and non- 
high school boards of education, and to de- 
fine quorums for the several types of school 
boards. 

6. To establish a fiscally independent 
and responsible Teachers College Board, 
consisting of members who hold no other 
elective or appointive public office. 

7. To authorize any school district to 
levy a special tax, based upon referendum, 
for the purpose of furnishing textbooks 
without cost to the pupils of the district. 

8. To permit non-high school students 
to attend any recognized high school, and 
to allow any high-school pupil living in 
a school district served by a non-recog- 
nized high school to attend any recognized 
high school, and to provide that the dis- 
trict, non-high or non-recognized, in which 
he resides shall pay his tuition. R 

9. To withhold recognition from high 
schools averaging less than eight pupils in 
average daily attendance per grade per 
year except when special permission to 
maintain such school is granted by the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction; and 
to withhold recognition from elementary 
schools of less than ten pupils in average 
daily. attendance, with warranted excep- 
tions. 

10. To clarify the legal basis for the re- 
cognition of schools. 

11. To encourage the preservation, for- 
mation, and expansion of unit districts with 
adequate financial support. 

12. To provide that in the removal of 
territory from community consolidated 
school districts by petition to the county 
superintendent of schools, a hearing may 
be held if it is desired, and to strike para- 
graph 4 of Section 8-6 of the Illinois School 
Code. 

13. To remove board of education dis- 
tricts from the controls of the Municipal 
Budget Act and to place them under bud- 
geting and auditing supervision adminis- 
tered by the Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 

14. To require school tax objectors to 
file copies of objections with the county 
clerk, the state’s attorney, and the county 
superintendent of schools, and to provide 
that state’s attorneys shall defend school 
districts in tax suits, unless the local dis- 
tricts elect to employ their own attorneys. 

15. To authorize county superintendents 
and boards of trustees to hire qualified ac- 
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countants to assist in the auditing of school 
accounts, and to provide for the payment 
of fees for such services, and to further 
provide that the trustees and/or the county 
superintendents may accept certified public 
accountants’ reports on local districts’ ac- 
counts. 

16. To provide an adequate retirement 
system for non-teaching personnel in pub- 
lic school systems. 


We oppose the following: 


1. State adoption of textbooks. 

2. Any further limitation on the total 
tax rates levied against property, unless 
and until other adequate and dependable 
sources of revenue are provided. 

3. Further State legislation increasing 
instructional obligations unless provision 





is made for adequate financing. 

4. Any legislation which would substi- 
tute the present Social Security program 
for the Illinois teacher retirement systems. 

5. Any legislation curtailing freedom of 
discussion and study or interfering with 
legitimate citizenship activities of teachers. 


Finance 

We recommend the enactment of 
legislation : 

1. To enable the acceptance of any new 
Federal aid granted to public schools and 
provide for its distribution. 

2. To increase the State Distributive 
Fund until the amount contributed by the 
State shall fully represent the ability of 
the State to support public education; this 








How to borrow $100, $200 or more without endorsers 
—up to 18 months* to repay 


I’ YOU run short of cash at any time, just 
get in touch with Household Finance. 
Here you can borrow on your mere promise 
to repay. No endorsers, no bankable secu- 
rity needed! 

Just tell us how much money you need 
and the payment schedule you prefer. 


Borrow by mail 
You see below what convenient payment 
schedules you have to choose from. Pay- 
ments shown include both principal and 
charges. Charges are made only for the 
actual time you have the money. The 
sooner you repay ‘the less your loan costs 
But you have up to 18 months* 
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on the same day 
payments reduce the total charges and la 
increase them. 


HOUSEHOLD'S ONLY CHARGE 
balance in excess of $100 
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These payments include all costs if payments are made monthly 
successive — Earlier or larger 


the monthly rate of 3% on 
chat spat <i 6 ‘balance not exceeding $100, and 24% on that 
part 


It is figured_on actual unpaid juced 
by payments. There are no | unpaid principal balances as reduced 


used by schools and colleges, will 
help you stretch your income. Ask 
or write for free sample copies. 

*Loans for the payment of cer- 
tain “restricted” articles are limited 
by Govt. regulations to 12 months. 
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PUPILS OW? 
VOCABULAI 








The TEXT-WORKBOOK EDITION of 
“The Pupils’ Own 
Vocabulary Spellers 







GATES — RINSLAND — SARTORIUS — PEARDON 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


The words children actually use 
Taught in the grade in which they use them 


Grades 2-3-4 published; Grades 5-6-7-8 ready in April. 


4 
Spelling Program 
Grades 2-8 


based on 


The Rinsland 
word-frequency study 


featuring 
Short basal weekly 
word lists 
A highly individualized 
plan of instruction 


An effective word- 
enrichment program 








New York : Boston : Chicago 
Dallas : Atlanta : San Francisco 








we believe to be at least 50 percent of the 
cost thereof. 

3. To provide for legal recognition of 
junior colleges in the common school pro- 
gram and to provide State aid therefor. 

4. To provide adequate financing of 
State assistance in pupil transportation. 

5. To provide adequate State support 
for the education of all types of excep- 
tional children, including the physically 
handicapped, the mentally retarded, and the 
socially maladjusted. 

6. To provide adequate support for the 
education of all types of children in State 
institutions. 

7. To provide adequate support for the 
State university, the State teachers col- 
leges, and the Office of Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 

8. To extend the time limits for the 
transfer of unneeded building funds to the 
educational account. 

9. To extend school district bonding 
power for all purposes to 5 percent of the 
assessed valuation. 

10. To continue State appropriations in 
behalf of school lunches, as long as the se- 
curing of Federal funds for such purposes 
is contingent on State participation. 

11. To require newspaper publication of 
notices of elections in all referenda involv- 
ing tax rates. 

12. To provide for the prorated distri- 
bution to the original taxing bodies of all 
penalties and interest on.delinquent taxes. 


Chicago School District 


For the financing and administra- 
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tion of Chicago schools we recom- 
mend: 

1. The provision of revenue sufficient 
(a) to provide for needed improvement in 
the school system; (b) to provide an ade- 
quate single salary schedule for all teachers. 

2. Support of legislation which will 
separate the function of certification of 
teachers from that of assignment and pro- 
motion. 

3. Legislation amending the law so as 
to permit the organization and mainten- 
ance of “colleges” (instead of “not more 
than one junior college’). 

4. Legislation giving the people the 
power to determine the continuance in office 
of the members of the board of education 
at the end of their appointive terms. 


Federal Legislation 


We recommend the enactment of 
the following legislation by the Con- 
gress of the United States: 

1. Federal aid to enable the public 
schools to meet the increased costs result- 
ing from the demands on education to suc- 
cessfully train for modern living and citi- 
zenship. To that end active and vigorous 
support should be given to S. 181 and H.R. 
1296, now before the Federal Congress. 


Advancement of the Program 


We hereby instruct the Legislative Com- 
mittee and the members of the staff to ad- 
vance this program in its various parts 
and as a whole as expeditiously as is pos- 
sible. 


December, 1945—January, 


We hereby designate our Executive Sec- 
retary, Mr. Irving F. Pearson, our official 
representative and authorize him and his 
staff to represent us in all matters of legis- 
lation, working under the general direction 
of this committee or its executive commit- 
tee; and we instruct them not only to pre- 
pare or have prepared the necessary bills 
to cover this program of legislation, but 
also after the introduction of such meas- 
ures to support and defend them. We urge 
the entire Illinois Education Association 
and all of its individual members to give 
their full and active support in translating 
this program into law. 

We furthermore recommend whole- 
hearted co-operation on the part of this 
association with others sincerely dedicated 
to the advancement of educational oppor- 
tunities in Illinois. 











* 


Physical education results in more 
than performance. Skills, strength, 
endurance, and agility do not ~om- * 
plete the objective. The adequate 
program develops socializing oppor- 
tunities, builds character, and provides 
challenges for leadership. It is a lab- 
oratory for the development of team- 
work and for growth in democratic 
spirit and practice. 

—HEALTH AND PurysiIcat Frrness* 











*A joint publication of the Educational Policies 

i the N.E.A. and the American 

we for Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
a . 
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New— Unigque— Modern 
MY THIRD NUMBER BOOK 


A workbook-text edition of 
ARITHMETIC FOR YOUNG AMERICA, GRADE 3 


by Clark—Baldwin—Hoye—Dewey 








A combined text and workbook with complete developments, ample 
practice, and fully illustrated: no other books required. A year's 
work simply and meaningfully presented. List price, 48 cents. 


For the primary grades, My First Number Boox, My Szconp Num- 
BER Book, and My Tuirp NuMBER Book provide a sound, meaningful 
program of instruction in arithmetic. This may be followed by the new 
series, ARITHMETIC FOR YOUNG America, for grades 3-8. In third 
grade, either the cloth-bound textbook or the consumable workbook- 
text may be used. 








Sec- ® such services into a larger unit. 
icial Platform — Program oo Resolutions G. Maintenance of pre-school, nursery- 
his school, and after-school care in order to 
gis- : . . provide adequate care for all children. 
: elat mut 
ton ventas Gy Pultte - fone Com eas We believe that such care is educationally 
mit- Adopted by Assembly December 28, 1 sound and necessary. 
pre- 
bills a Il. YOUTH 
but PLATFORM the association advocates : Because youth, in and out of school, 
od The Illinois Education Association R. Ry a on — Agen constitute a very important element 
: “ae acts the child for his cultural, vocational, rec- a : 
tion believes that education is the inalien- reational, social, and civic responsibilities, of the population of the American 
sive | able right of every American, and nq that take into account his individual Democracy, and because of the cru- 
ting that education is essential for the pres- interests, needs, and abilities. cial importance of practicing the ideals _ 
; ervation and promotion of demo- B. A class unit of not more than thirty of democracy during this period of 
his | cTatic ideals. The association, there- _ 7 ae ad a a, life, the Illinois Education Associa- 
. : + as : -. cation Association to enable the teacher |. as . . 
ited fore, declares its convictions in this |° give to individual pupils guidance in ac- ‘in urges additional consideration 
or long-term program, and challenges cordance with their individual interests, for youth as follows: 
its members to leadership in attaining needs, and abilities. A. Training and experience in the fun- 
—- the objectives of this covenant. C. Socially desirable environment. damental democratic processes, privileges, 
x b : D. Appropriate instruction in health and responsibilities. 
Personnel in Public Education that will help the child to understand the |B. The cultivation in each individual of 
I. THE CHILD scientific basis of health and to develop de- a feeling of responsibility for his own con- 
E hild ber of th sirable health attitudes and habits. tribution to society and of the habit of do- 
very ¢ as a member of the E. Health services that will strengthen ing his work well. 
American Democracy—regardless of the effectiveness of individuals as citizens. C. Systematic programs of guidance 
race, religious belief, economic status, The evils of malnutrition, physical ail- based upon an understanding of the physi- 
residence, or handicap—should have ments, and lack of physical comforts among cal, economic, cultural, and ethical influ- 
the opportunity for fullest develo the young should be overcome by securing ences upon youth, and of the nature of 
Ppo ty ‘ P- for them adequate food, clothing, and medi- child development. 
ment—mentally, morally > socially ,and cal care through co-ordinated efforts of D. Development of youth programs by 
physically—and for training in the at- local, county, State, and Federal agencies. the public schools in co-operation with 
= titudes, knowledge, habits, and skills F. Inclusion of a physician, dentist, and other community agencies. 
. + ass _ nurse as a part of the school staff, wher- E. Provision through the public schools 
cies that waded essential for ind ividual hap ever and whenever practicable; or, within of work opportunities for youth, such work 
— piness and effective citizenship in a given area, combination of schools not to parallel the educational training and to 
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democracy. As a means to this end 
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of sufficient size individually to provide 
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be integrated with it. 
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A new approach to arithmetic instruction 
which will bring new interest and better 


learning to your classrooms. 


MAKING SURE OF 
ARITHMETIC 


By Robert L. Morton 


Merle Gray 
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RELIGIOUS FILMS 
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F. A vitalized school program of train- 
ing toward earning an adequate livelihood. 


G. Education toward worthy home 
membership. 


H. Throughout the whole public school 
system, an integrated program of consumer 
education in all subjects which lend them- 
selves to such study. 


I, An adequate and practical program 
of safety education. 


J. Recreational programs that lead to- 
ward constructive use of leisure time. 


Ill. THE ADULT 


The adult should furnish leader- 
ship and vision to society. It is es- 
sential, therefore, that he engage in 
a program of life-long learning to the 
end that he be well trained in order 
that he may be made responsive to 
the demands upon him as a citizen 
and that he may be competent in the 
guidance of youth. The IIlinois Edu- 
cation Association, therefore, advo- 
cates that concerted local, state, and 
national efforts be exerted to attain 
these ends through adult education 
which enriches the cultural aspects of 
life, prepares for parenthood, provides 
opportunity to develop personal 
talents, improves or retrains for 
greater personal efficiency, and em- 
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phasizes the re- 
sponsibilities of 
social and civic 
life. The associa- 
tion recommends 
that: 

A. Inability to 
read and write the 
English language be 
counteracted effec- 
tively through adult 
education. 

B. The minimum 
requirements for na- 
turalization be raised 
so as to help in main- 
taining an enlight- 
ened electorate. 

C. Suitable ceremonies be provided for 
the recognition and induction of new voters. 

D. The vocational and avocational edu- 
cation and supplementary training of adults 
be emphasized in our democratic society. 

E. Consumer education be considered 
as a necessary part of adult education. 

F. Use of the school facilities for rec- 
reational, social, and civic activities of 
the community be extended. 


Decatur, Illinois 


IV. THE TEACHER 


In the interest of the child and of 
the profession, teachers as profes- 
sional workers in one of democracy’s 
most fundamental institutions, the 
public school, should have certain 
definite qualifications, responsibilities, 
and privileges. 

A. Teachers should possess sound char- 
acter, good health, high ideals, and ade- 
quate specialized training. Their education 
should be rich in cultural, professional, and 
subject-matter content, and be adapted to 
the demands of actual service. 

B. Teachers and other school employees 
should loyally advocate and practice the 
principles of governmental philosophy in- 
herent in the American Democracy. 

C. Teachers should have professional at- 
titudes. 

1. Teachers should be students of pro- 
fessional problems, seeking in every way 
to develop better educational practices. 

2. Teachers should practice the prin- 
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ciples of conduct set forth in the Code of 
Ethics of the National Education As- 
sociation. 

3. Teachers should have membership 
in local, state, and national education as- 
sociations. 


D. Teachers should be protected in 
their Constitutional rights of freedom of 
speech, press, religion, assembly, and peti- 
tion. 

1. The teacher’s conduct should be 
subject only to such controls as are ap- 
plied to other responsible citizens. 

2. Teachers should have the privilege 
of presenting all points of view without 
danger of reprisal. Intellectual freedom is 
a public safeguard and constitutes the 
surest guarantee of orderiy change and 
progress. 

3. Teachers should have the right to 
organize and support professional and 
other organizations designed to improve 
the profession of teaching in its service 
to schools and school pupils, and to par- 
ticipate in civic and political organiza- 
tions and endeavors. 

4. Teachers should participate in the 
determination of courses of study, in the 
selection of textbooks and other educa- 
tional materials, and in decisions relat- 
ing to the ways and means of school or- 
ganization and of school management. 

5. Teachers should have the oppor- 
tunity for merited promotion within their 
own systems. They should also have the 
right for advancement within the pro- 
fession. 

E. Teachers should be secure in their 
economic, civic, social, and professional 
rights. 

1. Teachers should receive salaries 
that will attract and hold in the profes- 
sion men and women of marked ability 
and thorough training. 

2. Teachers should be protected in 
case of disability or old age by means of 
sound retirement systems. 

3. Teachers should be protected by 
effective tenure laws from discharge or 
demotion for political, religious, personal, 
or other unjust reasons. 

4. Encouragement should be given to 
the formation of the local teacher credit 
union as a service organization for the 
profession to provide means for (1) con- 
sistent saving and (2) financial assis- 
tance to members. 
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Organization and Administration 
of Education in American 
Democracy 


I. ORGANIZATION 
A combination of national, state, 
and local support of public schools is 
necessary to provide adequate edu- 
cational opportunities for all. The 
Illinois Education Association be- 
lieves that: 


A. The - Federal Government should 
study, stinmulate, and support education in 
the interest of the highest type of citizen- 
ship. 

1. The Federal Government should 
disseminate information on problems of 
education. 

2. In the light of the Tenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States, the association opposes Federal 
control over education. 

B. According to the Constitution of 
the state of Illinois, the State Legislature 
must maintain a thorough and efficient 
system of free schools. To this end, the 
Illinois Education Association advocates 
that: 


1. The state of Illinois provide for a 
continuous program of planning school 
district reorganization in order that ade- 
quate, economical, and efficient school 
administration, supervision, and financing 
may be maintained. 

2. The state of Illinois have an elec- 
tive board of education to recommend 
general principles for the administration 
and organization of public education in 
Illinois. 

3. The state of Illinois amend its 
Constitution so as to make it possible for 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
to be appointed by an elective State 
Board of Education. 

4. The Department of Public Instruc- 
tion should: 

a) Through research and leader- 
ship, stimulate local communities to 
provide adequate programs of educa- 
tion. 

b) Under the law apply standards 
and criteria in the evaluation of local 
educational offerings. 

¢) Recommend and administer a 
system of certification of teachers 
based upon high professional standards. 

d) Determine minimum standards 
for school sites, buildings, and equip- 
ment. 

5. The State provide for a system of 
free schools beginning with the kinder- 
garten and extending through the uni- 
versity with special classes for adults 
and atypical children. Since Illinois is 
primarily an agricultural state, and since 
the probability is that rural areas will 
be the reservoirs of future population, 
the association believes that the improve- 
ment of rural.education deserves special 
consideration. 

6. The State provide for the adequate 
education of teachers. 

C. The local district organize and ad- 
minister its school system in conformity to 
recommended and required standards: 
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of the written and spoken language. 


be used as a check on 
achievement at the end ofthe 
year, and as a “refresher” at 
the beginnning of the follow- 
ing year. 


Let us send you a wall 
chart showing the content, 


method, and ization 
of LEARNING ESSENTIAL 
ENGLISH. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 South Jefferson St. 
Chicago 6 





= | ae Why 
LEARNING ESSENTIAL ENGLISH 


by Ferris-Keener-Giddings 


4, Being 40 Enthusiastically Recstaid 


1. English teachers who are leaders in the movement to teach the fundamentals 
are welcoming LEARNING ESSENTIAL ENGLISH for its emphasis on the essentials 


2. Clarity of instruction in LEARNING ESSENTIAL ENGLISH makes it possible for 
teachers and pupils to know at all times what they are doing in English, why 
they are doing it, and what the expected results will be. 


3. A unifying feature of LEARNING ESSENTIAL ENGLISH is “Testing Your 
Readiness for Next Year's Work.” This is the last section of each book and should 














1. Local boards of education should 
be chosen on a non-partisan basis, se- 
lected at large from the areas which each 
board is to serve. 

2. The local unit of school control 
should be large enough to provide ade- 
quate and efficient administration and 
supervision. 

3. The selection, promotion, transfer, 


retention, and dismissal of teachers 
should be on a professional basis. 

II. FINANCE 
Combined liberal support from 


national, state, and local sources is 
necessary to provide a complete pro- 
gram of adequate educational oppor- 
tunities for all. The Illinois Educa- 
tion Association advocates : 

A. Co-ordination of the taxing policies 
of national, state, and local units of gov- 
ernment. 

B. Federal assistance to the states and 
territories in the support of education, with 
the understanding that the expenditure of 
such funds and the shaping of educational 
policies shall be matters of state and local 
control. 

C. The channeling of all national edu- 
cational services through the United States 
Office of Education. 

D. Adequate State support for public 
schools. 

E. Freedom from additional limitations 
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on total property tax until other means of 
adequate support are provided. 

F. Political and fiscal independence for 
boards of education except as the boards 
are directly responsible to the electorate. 

G. Research in public finance to the end 
that adequate and equitable sources of 
revenues may be obtained. 

H. A continuing program of public en- 
lightenment regarding taxation and the 
financial needs of the schools. 


III. PUBLIC RELATIONS 


To establish better public relations 
for and understanding of public edu- 
cation the Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation advocates the following : 


A. Greater responsibility by teachers, 
administrators, and board members for the 
promotion of a more effective co-operative 
attitude within the teaching profession and 
among school patrons and citizens gener- 
ally. 

B. Explanation and interpretation to 
teachers of the purposes, programs, and 
activities of the local, divisional, state, and 
national professional organizations. 

C. Continuous programs to interpret to 
the communities the aims, practices, and 
achievements of the schools and of the 
profession of education. 

D. Continued co-operation with all or- 
ganizations interested in and working for 
the betterment of public education. 
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ELECTRIC PHONOGRAPH RECORD 
TURNTABLES—designed to give students 
increasingly important supplementary mate- 
tial now available on records. TWO-SPEED 
operation, 33% and 78 r.p.m. Instant change- 
over. Takes records up to 16°—15 minutes 
playing time to a side. Operates on 105-120 
volts, 60 cycle A.C. ONLY. In durable case, 
with heavy-duty shielded input cables and 
plugs (No. 4802) .......cseeeseeees $69.50 


CRYSTAL MICROPHONES: Top quality 
performance from 30 to 10,000 cycles over a 
wide angle. Specially moisture-proofed Gro- 
foil Bimorph Crystal Swivel Head. Complete 
with 25 ft. super-shielded cable and heavy- 
duty plug (No. 3795) .........++.++$38.50 


DYNAMIC MICROPHONES: A rugged 
high-impedance microphone that delivers 
crystal clear performance. Adjustable saddle 
gives choice of semi- or non-directional oper- 
ation. Fits any standard microphone stand. 
Gunmetal finish. Range 40 to 9000 cycles, 
With 20 ft. cable set. (No. 3793) ss 5 $33.75 


Get Your NEW 


DEVRY Catalog 
IT’S FREE! 


Make YOUR NEW 16MM. SOUND-ON.-FILM 
PROJECTOR 2a 3-Purpose DeVRY, that (1) safely 
ag BOTH sound and sient films; (2) 
shows BOTH black and white and color films 
without oan is pera: 


ble PUBLIC A 
bie PUBLIC ADDRESS or 


out through 25-watt 
amplifier and 12-inch 
electro dynamic speaker, 





MAKE DEVRY YOUR 16mm. FILM SOURCE—FOR SALE OR RENT 
Geo your qutiectnnd Gitetbuter 


DEVRY CORPORATION 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 





cattenca in Uhe production of Motion Picture Sound Equipment 
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PROGRAM OF 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 


I. The Public Relations Committee 
recommends the following public re- 
lations goals for 1946: 


A. Continuous program to interpret to 
the teachers and to the general public the 
aims, practices, achievements, and problems 
of public education, and especially the 
stimulation of effective public relations in 
the local school districts of Illinois. 

B. State-wide interpretation and expla- 
nation of educational legislation enacted by 
the Sixty-fourth General Assembly and 
wide-spread presentation of educational 
and professional problems deserving future 
legislative attention. 

C. Co-operation with the N.E.A. Com- 
mission for the Defense of Democracy 
Through Education, the N.E.A. Legislative 
Commission, .the Educational Policies Com- 
mission, and other national and regional 
agencies having for their purposes the in- 
terpretation of and emphasis upon public 
education. 

D. Promotion of greater membership 
in the Illinois Education Association and 
the National Education Association toward 
the goal: of universal membership in local, 
state, and national associations, and the 
promotion of the program of the United 
Education Associations. 

E. Continued co-operation between our 
association and other state-wide and na- 
tion-wide groups interested in public edu- 
cation. 

F. Promotion of professional relations 
and understanding among the prospective 
and present teachers. 

G. Co-operation between the Illinois 
Education Association and other state- 


wide, national, and international groups to- . 


ward the solution of post-war problems. 
II. The Public Relations Committee 

recommends the following activities 

to advance the above named goals: 


A. PRESENTING EDUCATION “TO THE 
Pusiic— 

1. A wider use of local radio stations 
and the preparation by the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association headquarters staff of 
a series of radio programs adaptable for 
local use. 

2. Continued publication of Study 
Units, reprints to be furnished to civic 
leaders throughout the State. 

3. Continuation of present practice 
regarding newspaper releases, printed 
booklets, and visual aids, and the main- 
tenance of Illinois Education Association 
speakers’ bureaus within the Divisions. 

4. Showing of the new N.E.A. film, 
“Assignment: Tomorrow,” and the film 
“Pop Rings the Bell.” 

5. Preparation and distribution of 
helps for local public relations programs 
with emphasis upon the use of such pub- 
lic relations manuals as Today’s Tech- 
niques. 

6. A program for state-wide obser- 
vance of American Education Week and 
effort to attain universal use of such 
program. 

7. Participation-in state, regional, and 
local planning and discussion groups and 
conferences. 
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B. IMPLEMENTING THE ILLINOIS Epvu- 
CATION ASSOCIATION PROGRAM— 

1. The development of a more effec- 
tive Division, county, and local public 
relations program with adequate appro- 
priations of Division funds for the Divi- 
sion public relations committees. 

2. Illinois Education Association staff 
and officer participation in Division busi- 
ness meetings. 

3. The use of Division bulletins and 
Illinois Education supplements. 

4. The use of Illinois Education mag- 
azine, the [.E.A. Manual for Local Edu- 
cation Associations, various committee 
reports, research bulletins, and other pub- 
lications. 

C. ProMorinc 
TIONS— 


PROFESSIONAL RELA- 


1. Presentation to Illinois teachers of 
the advantages, benefits, and services re- 
sulting from membership in the Illinois 
Education Association, with emphasis 
upon the use of the association film, 
“The Case of Mary Jones,” the new 
N.E.A. film, and upon teacher welfare 
services of the association, such as the 
Teacher Placement Service, the I.E.A. 
Mutual Insurance Company, the I.E.A. 
“Blue Cross” Hospitalization Service, 
and the I.E.A.-N.E.A. Travel Service. 

2. Promotion of professional relations 
conferences in the various colleges and 
universities in Illinois. 

3. Encouragement of Future Teacher 
clubs in high schools. 

4. Encouragement of Future Teacher 
chapters in teacher-training institutions. 

5. Presentation of the program and 
services of the I.E.A. to the students of 
teacher-training institutions. 

6. Development of an awareness of 
the benefits to be derived from member- 
ship in the National Education Associa- 
tion and in its affiliated groups, such as 
the departments for classroom teachers, 
school administrators, supervisors, and 
rural educators. 

D. Promorion or ProcgRaM— 


The association hereby instructs the 
Board of Directors and the members of the 
staff to advance this program of public re- 
lations in its various parts and as a whole 
as expeditiously as possible. It urges all 
of its members to co-operate in giving full 
and active support to this program. 


xk kk 
Resolutions 


EpucaTIon AS RELATED TO WAR AND 
Peace—The Illinois Education Association 
expresses pride in the achievements of the 
public schools in behalf of the successful 
conclusion of the war, particularly iri’ the 
outstanding heroic services on the various 
fighting fronts of their educational product 
—American youth. 

The association pledges itself to continu- 
ous and untiring efforts toward an equit- 
able and lasting peace. 

The I!linois Education Association ap- 
plauds the success of the National Educa- 
tion Association in securing representation 
of education in the San Francisco Confer- 
ence, and inclusion of education in the 
United Nations Charter. The association 
supports the efforts of the National Educa- 
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tion Association toward establishing an in- 
ternational Office of Education and toward 
securing representation of education at sub- 
sequent international conferences. 

The association pledges its assistance 
toward the establishment of official inter- 
national agencies and services designed to 
preserve peace among the nations of the 
world. 

Computsory MILitary TraAIninc—The 
Illinois Education Association believes in 
adequate national preparedness for the pres- 
ervation of peace, effected not through a 
rigid program of compulsory military train- 
ing for all youth, but through universally 
improved public education programs sup- 
plemented by elective military service and 
training, including broad and _ specia'ized 
education as well as training for military 
efficiency. 

The association, therefore, urges the con- 
tinued extension and improvement of school 
programs in health education, physical, vo- 
cational, ethical and citizenship training, 
believing that good education in these and 
other areas constitutes the best preparation 
for the defense of democracy and the pre- 
servation of peace. 

VETERAN _EpucaTion—tThe Illinois Edu- 
cation Association believes that the schools 
of the State should be alert to the educa- 
tional needs of those returning from mili- 
tary service and that their programs shou'd 
quickly be geared and adjusted to meet 
these needs. The association believes that 
state-wide policies and programs should be 
developed and implemented at once to in- 
sure these services. 

The Illinois Education Association be- 
lieves that whenever and wherever the serv- 
ices of the public schools are employed 
for the continued education of the veterans, 
regularly constituted public school agencies 
and authorities should exercise administra- 
tive and supervisory control. 

The Illinois Education Association urges 
the Office of Superintendent of Public In- 
struction and the Department of Registra- 
tion and Education to require private trade 
schools to meet rigid standards of instruc- 
tion and administration before approving 
such schools for participation in veterans’ 
administration. The Illinois Education As- 
sociation recommends that the Office of 
Superintendent of Public Instruction and 
the Department of Registration and Eau- 
cation ‘be provided with sufficient funds to 
employ adequate and competent personnel 
to inspect annually private trade schools in 
order to insure that the approved schools 
are meeting the required standards of in- 
struction and administration. 

The Illinois Education Association be- 
lieves that regularly constituted public 
school agencies and authorities should ex- 
ercise administrative and supervisory con- 
trol of the continued education of the vet- 
erans, including on-the-job apprentice train- 
ing as well as in-school programs. 

Back: To THE ScHoots—The association 
believes that continued education of youth 
and the extension of school and other edu- 
cational, social, recreational, guidance, and 
placement services to the youth of the com- 
munity, constitute an excellent means of 
preventing and combating juvenile delin- 
quency. It, therefore, endorses a state-wide 
“Back to School” campaign. 
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Cump Lasor Laws—The association 


! 
| 
| 


calls upon the state and county officials to | 


assist in enforcing the Child Labor Laws. 

Proresst1onaL Neeps—The Illinois Edu- 
cation Association commends those school 
authorities who have made salary adjust- 
ments to meet increased costs of living and 
urges the extension of this policy, as well 
as adoption of fair and adequate salary 
schedules, in order to secure and retain 
capable personnel and to maintain a high 


level of efficiency in the public schools of | 


Illinois. 
The association urges the discontinuance 
of emergency teaching 


certificates as | 





speedily as the supply of trained teachers 


permits. 

The Illinois Education Association be- 
lieves strong’y in the principle of merit in 
the certification, assignment, transfer, pro- 
motion, and demotion of teachers. It be- 
lieves that democratic procedure should be 
followed in giving the teacher a full state- 
ment of reasons for any transfer or demo- 
tion that is believed necessary. 


Eguat Ricuts—The Illinois Education 
Association ‘advocates, as a logical exten- 
sion of the principles of democracy, that 
men and women teachers should have equal 
status within their profession. 


Cumu tative Sick Leave—In order that 
the highest efficiency be maintained in the 
classroom, the Illinois Education Associa- 
tion recommends that cumulative sick leave 
be provided for all teachers. 


Future TEACHER RecrUITMENT—The 
I.E.A. recommends efforts upon the part 
of the members of the teaching profession 
to recruit capable high-school students and 
graduates for education in the teachers 
colleges and colleges of education. 


Socta, Securtrry—Although the Illinois 
Education Association is aware of the so- 
cial advantages of the general extension of 
the Social Security system and is in sym- 
pathy with its objectives, the association 


is opposed to any legislation which would | 


substitute the present Social Security pro- 
gram for the teachers retirement systems 
in Illinois. 


ANNuITANTS’ Exemprion—The I.E.A. 
recommends that the Federal Income Tax 
Law be amended to exempt from Federal 





taxation the retirement allowances of all | 
persons who are, or may be, retired under | 


local and state retirement systems, as is 
done in the case of other retirement sys- 
tems. 


RETIREMENT PROTECTION FOR Non- 
TeacuiInGc Scuoo. Empioyees—The IIli- 
nois Education Association recommends 
the inauguration of retirement provisions 
for non-teaching school emp!oyees. 


INFLATION—The Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation recognizes the dangers of inflation 
to our national economy, to sound recon- 
version, and to the effective continuance of 
public education, and accordingly supports 
all worthy efforts designed to thwart in- 
flationary tendencies. 

The Illinois Education Association com- 
mends the O.P.A. for its efforts in com- 
bating inflation in this country and urges 
that rent control and price regulation be 
extended beyond June 30, 1946 until the 
danger of inflation is past. 
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Give new beauty to your fingernails 


with Dura-Gloss, the nail polish of perfection. 
Dura-Gloss is like liquid jewelry. Its beauty 
and brilliance come from Chrystallyne, 
a special ingredient in the 
Dura-Gloss formula. It dries fast. 


Its smoothness will delight you. 





10¢ plus tax 


16 Exciting Shades 
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FOR GRADED SCHOOLS 


Yes, you can teach art as easily as any 
other course ... when you follow the 
detailed, practical lesson-plans and 
concrete, factual methods outlined 
in this series of eight Creative Art 
Books and corresponding Teachers’ 
Manuals. Step by logical step, these 
books present all required topics, 
stimulating ideas for creative pro- 
jects, easy-to-follow methods — all 
the material you need to teach art in 
primary grades. 

You can achieve amazing results 
with no special skill, education or 
equipment. So investigate today... 
don’t miss this chance to add art to 
your teaching skills. 


Pree — Full-color illustrated fold~ 
er. Just write to... 


Milton Bradley Company 
811 So. Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 





ScHoo. Lisraries—The Illinois Educa- 
tion Association favors the extension of 
library services in the public schools and 
urges closer co-operation between schools 
and public libraries. 


FeperaL Support—The Illinois Educa- 
tion Association favors Federal assistance 
to the public schools for educational, build- 
ing, and equipment purposes, such assis- 
tance being free from Federal control, and 
requests its Executive Secretary and its 
Federal Relations Chairman to continue to 
solicit Congressional support for legislation 
to this end. The Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation recommends that its members re- 
quest Illinois Senators and Congressmen to 
support Federal aid to the public schools. 
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LIMITATIONS ON FeperaL Taxes—The 
Illinois Education Association opposes any 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States which would establish limitations 
upon Federal income, inheritance, and gift 
taxes. 

War Surp._uses—The Illinois Education 
Association believes that since the public 
schools are supported entirely by the tax- 
payers who have paid and are paying for 
the sinews of war, and since many school 
districts are experiencing great need for 
equipment and supplies due to effects of 
war and to financial limitations, and since 
it now appears that great quantities of un- 
needed war supplies adaptable to school use 
will be made available to the public, the 
public schools (as most-favored recipients ) 
should be given first priority in the alloca- 
tion and distribution of such materials. 

WeLFare Services—The Representative 
Assembly expresses its appreciation to the 
Board of Directors of the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association for the expansion of the 
association’s Teacher Welfare services. 

Gateway AMENDMENT—The Illinois Ed- 
ucation Association recommends that an 
active campaign be conducted to secure sup- 
port at the general election in November, 
1946 for the Gateway Amendment as pro- 
posed in H.J.R. 31 of the Sixty-fourth 
General Assembly. 

Cuicaco ScHoo. ADMINISTRATION—The 
Illinois Education Association recommends 
that the Chicago Board of Education take 
steps to put into practice the recommenda- 
tions contained in the N.E.A. report on 
“Certain Personnel Practices in the Chi- 
cago Public Schools,” pages 64-66. 

Service Recocnirion—The Illinois Edu- 
cation Association pays tribute to its many 
members who are now serving or who 
have served the Nation in our military 
forces throughout the world. ; 

The association honors the memory of 
its members who made the supreme sacri- 
fice in defense of the Nation and democ- 
racy and extends to their grieving families 
its sincere sympathy and condolences. It 
sympathizes with those disabled in war, 
prays for their rapid recovery, and appeals 
to the schools and to society in general to 
aid them in attaining a happy and secure 
readjustment to civilian life. 

The association congratulates the Ameri- 
can citizenry for its unity, willingness to 
sacrifice, and fidelity to democratic prin- 
ciples under the pressure of war. 

APPRECIATION—The [Illinois Education 
Association expresses its deep appreciation 
and gratitude to all who have participated 
in the program of the annual meeting, to 
the public press and radio for their co- 
operation and support, and to the members 
of committees and organizations that con- 
tributed to the success of the convention. 

The association expresses to the Illinois 
Legislature and to Governor Dwight H. 
Green its appreciation for extensive and 
constructive educational legislation provided 
by the Sixty-fourth General Assembly. 

The association expresses to its state of- 
ficers and staff its gratitude for their 
splendid achievements and services. It fur- 
thermore expresses to various state-wide 
organizations and lay leaders its apprecia- 
tion and gratitude for their splendid co- 
operation in behalf of public education and 
worthy educational legislation. 
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Guidance Groups te Meet 

A regional meeting of the Council 
of Guidance and Personnel Associa- 
tions will be held in Hotel Sinton, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, on March 21 to 23. 
The conference is to include member 
groups in six states—lIIlinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, and West 
Virginia. The National Vocational 
Guidance Association, the Nationa! 
Association of Deans of Women, and 
the American College Personnel As- 
sociation, make up the council. 

Three men well-known to those in 
the guidance field are definitely sched- 
uled for the program: Dr. John G. 
Darley, director of counseling bureau. 
University of Minnesota; Dr. Carl R. 
Rodgers, professor of psychology. 
University of Chicago, and Mr. A. F 
Hinrichs, acting commissioner, Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, Washington, 
D. C. Arrangements are under way 
with other well-known speakers to 
round out the program. 

There will be individual group 
luncheons and a concluding dinner 
meeting. 


Report of Anditing 
Committee 


The Auditing Committee of the Illinois 
Education Association met at state head- 
quarters at Springfield, Illinois, at 8:30 
P.M., Friday, October 5, 1945. 

The committee reviewed the report of 
the auditor, said report being based on the 
June 30, 1945 statement of the Treasurer, 
Mr. Fred C. Nichols, and examined the 
auditor’s statement of receipts and expen- 
itures in detail. 

The committee noted that the expendi- 
tures were kept within the amount appro- 
priated by the Representative Assembly and 
was pleased with the fact that during a 
time of rising costs the budget, formulated 
a year ago, had been faithfully followed. 

The committee wishes to direct attention 
to the fact that the total resources have in- 
creased from $85,982.58 on June 30, 1944 
to $99,524.68 on June 30, 1945. 

In view of the higher costs generally 
current and the greater demands upon the 
association’s finances during a legislative 
year, the committee commends the Board 
of Directors, the Executive Secretary, and 
the staff for their business-like, economical, 
and efficient procedure which made _ pos- 
sible the increase in the association’s re- 
sources. 

The committee also commends the splen- 
did bookkeeping procedure employed. 

E. H. MEtton, 

First Vice-President, Chairman 
Epona M. Sresert, 

Second Vice-President 
AMELIA TRAENKENSCHUH, 

Third Vice-President 
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Finance Committee’s Report on Budget—1946-47 






















































































. RECEIPTS 
unci] , ne i ee 
ys : No. Item of Explanation Recei; Receipts ‘Budget Todget 
= 1944-43 1945-46 1945-46 1946-'47 
» 23. Se ate ee Tags a ee 
mber Division AND State Dues 
jana. ea ee $ 2,243.00 $ 2,000.00, |$ 2,000.00 {$ 2,500.00 
West 3 Central................ 2,711.00 2,400.00 | 2,400.00 3,000.00 
al 4 Chicago.. teense eeeeeeed 11,403.00 12,000.00 12,000.00 11,000.00 
iona 5 DuPage Va'ley........ 1'544,00 1,400.00 1,700.00* 1,700.00 
iona! 6 East Central........... 3,836.00 3,400.00 3,900.00* 4,000.00 
and 7 Eastern. ee eeeeeseerees 2,895.00 2,700.00 2,800.00* 3,100.00 
As- 8 Illinois Valley......... 2,470.00 2,200.00 2,200.00 2,600.00 
9 Lake Shore........... 10,000.00 9,400.00 | . 9,400.00 10,000.00. 
: 10 Mississippi Valley..... 1,528.00 1,500.00 1,500.00 1,500.00 
se in 11 Northeastern........... 3,608.00 3,400.00 3,400.00 4,000.00 
hed- 12 Northwestern.......... 2734.00 2500.00 | 3,100.00 | 3,100.00 
2 G Cf 7 Oe 3,286.00 2,900.00 2,900.00 3,300.00 
14 Rock River........... 2,284.00 2,100.00 2,500.00* 2,600.00 
“ 15 South Central......... 4,751.00 4,400.00 4,400.00 5,000.00 
rl R. 16 Southeastern........... 1,672.00 1,600.00 1,600.00 1,800.00 ill acqui 
ney, 7 aoa Bee asenee Ssende xaenee Your = will acquire 
% 1. Setieeen.. rere 4300.00 4300.00 $400.00 more knowledge — in less time 
4 "Sie! cs. 2437.00 2200.00 2200.00 2600.00 —and retain that knowledge 
2 Site OSce........... 880.00 500.00 500.00 800.00 longer when you use Encyclo- 
rton, —_———___—_—__ — | ———————— dia Britannica Classroor 
> A re 00 sccia - 
way i. A _B i ___ 3.’ _ Films as a teaching tool. 
s to lLiinois Epucation : Why? Because Britannica 
* erator vubiscac¥ ies 11,362.42 9,000.00 ee 11,000.00 films are authentic — complete 
roup 32 Subscriptions........... 600.80 260.00 325.00* 600.00 — teacher-tested. They're pro- 
aner SNCS Kee eae $ 11,963.22 | $9,260.00 |$ 11,300.00* [$ 11,600.00 fessionally created in collabora- 
>” tei Shee 66.14 120.00 120.00 60.00 tion with leading subject-matter 
specialists for use as an integral 
51 PLaceMENT SERVICES 4,443.28 5,900.00 5,902.00 5,940.00 part of the school curriculum. 
— ——— ndagtanenyitom - You'll find the widest selec- 
Torat Recerrts....... $ 85,512.64 $79,980.00 |$ 83,920.00* /$ 89,400.00 tion of sound and silent motion 
Datnane tetafieahie of Useal pictures ever designe? a — 
lnois Wes be tare ib stoakdesal 17,756.92 | 16,507.00 | 16,507.00 | 16,507.00 oe Ee Se 
cory paedia Britannica film list. 
8:30 Total Receipts and Balance. $103,269.56 $96,487.00 $100,427.00 $105,907.00 Even small-budget schools can 
Disbursements.............. 71,762.56 79,980.00 | 83,920.00 89,400.00 build a film library — now — 
= ones under the new Lease-to-OWN 
be Balance close of fiscal year| $ 31,507.00 $16,507.00 |$ 16,50700 |$ 16,507.00 Plan, on a year-to-year basis, 
we, h (16,507.00) ith l Is 
the BD. cc ccccccccccccccecs 07: with payments as low as renta 
Pr Investments.............. (15,000.00) (often lower)—and no liability 
*Denotes change beyond the budget year. 
ndi- Write now for more informa- 
ae tion or participate in a Coopera- 
i DISBURSEMENTS** tive Film Library program. We 
os aa will be glad to call and show 
d. , Actual _ Budgeted Amended ye ay films for various subject-matter 
ition RIED it realest CT 943896 1946947 areas and grade levels. 
 in- 
aside = oueae . .00 12,075.00* 13,425.00 
1944 GENERAL ORGANIZATION $ 8,709.09 $11,575 $ $ KIRBY P. AMBLER 
ally po PY SAGER NS Oat aa tee 1,264.60 3,100.00 3,125.00" + —-3,475.00 160 N. LaSalle Street 
the Chicago, Illinois 
tive ae, $25,20496 925,525.00 ga7aroon $30,200.00 Telephone STA te 7045 
yard SE sc su eee eVabas ben eieined . . . ' 
and Professional and Public Relations. 6,661.21 13,915.00 ~ 14,455.00* 14,380.00 a 
ical, eee gle iy Ee Caen 7,562.46 10,835.00 10,145.00* 11,565.00 DeKalb, lili “ne 
— IE So eo unas 10,783.58 11,125.00 11,575.00* —_ 11,970.00 Telesbese 1947 
WINE Si. cnseos css deviance 300.00 250.00 250.00* 300.00 - 
len- I hc. cine dd dbs dos 6,762 ae.?  ehtuseds —  NBGNRARS? TN  eRanwene REPRESENTING 
Departmental Totals.............. $58,364.34 $61,650.00 $63,695.00* $68,435.00 
Encyclopaedia 
Buitpinc AND GROUNDS............. $ 3,424.53 $ 3,655.00 $ 5,025.00* $ 4,065.00 
Britannica 
Gem ag ces note cores shane une $71,762.56 $79,980.00 $83,920.00* $89,400.00 
= Films Inc. 
**Any member of the Illinois Education Association who is interested in the detailed budgeted disburse- 2 
ON ments may obtain a copy of the complete report by writing to the headquarters office. 
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The U. S. Children’s Bureau esti- 
mated in 1944 that ten million boys 
and girls under twenty-one have de- 
fective vision and that two million 
have impaired hearing. Of this num- 
ber some 17,000 are said to be deaf. 
Congenital syphilis is reported to 
affect almost a million children, and 
a half-million have orthopedic defects 
or spastic conditions. Four hundred 
thousand are said to have tuberculosis 
and about three children out of four 
have dental defects. 
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JANUARY BOOKINGS 


* 


“JEEP-HERDERS”. . « fost-action story 
of Gi's and jeeps. 


"DETOUR pb ame ar pane 


x short” 


among the pines. 
“PRIMITIVE PATZCUARO”.. fimed 





"HOBO’S LADY". Hobo, the dog, intro 
duces his lody friend to life on @ farm. 





Illinois Distributor 
MR. BENTON C. BLACK 


6600 Lehigh Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Staff Reports 


As Presented to the Representative 


Assembly, I.E.A., December 28, 1945 


Fests follow here the reports of the 
four administrative departments mak- 
ing up the headquarters organization. 
Executive Secretary Irving F. Pear- 
son presented printed copies of this 
staff report to the Representative As- 
sembly on December 28, 1945. Since 
the report is designed to give informa- 
tion and contains no recommenda- 
tions, no formal action was called for. 


* * * 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 


The first half of the year was devoted 
primarily to legislative duties. Circumstances 
were such that these efforts began immedi- 
ately after the Ninety-first Annual Meeting 
and continued through the final adjournment 
of the Sixty-fourth General Assembly, June 
30, 1945. 

In spite of unusual difficulties and un- 
certainties, most of ‘which were imtrinsic 
in the Legislature itself, and in part due 
to the war and war-effects, the associa- 
tion experienced an outstanding program 
of educational legislation, perhaps ex- 
ceeding the program of any previous ses- 
sion and that of any other state. This record. 
of achievement duly recorded in ILLrNoIs 
Epucation, the September issue, now ap- 
pears as a significant part of the newly- 
enacted School Code. 

A legislative session involves many 
scheduled and unscheduled conferences 
with lay, professional, and legislative 
groups and leaders in various parts of 
the State. Your Secretary participated 
in more than the usual number of such 
conferences and meetings last winter and 
spring. In addition he participated in sev- 
eral national conferences and meetings, 
and in the National Editorial Workshop 
at the University of Chicago. 

Decisions being made at Washington 
have an éver-increasing significance to 
education. This has made it necessary 
for the Secretary to participate in sev- 
eral meetings in Washington and else- 
where relative to problems affecting edu- 
cation. The National Association of 
Secretaries of State Teachers Associa- 
tions has been particularly active during 
the past year, working with the N. E. A. 
and other groups in evaluating state, 
national, and international problems. 

Your Secretary’s membership in state 
bodies such as the Division for Delin- 
quency Prevention Advisory Board, the 
Commission for Handicapped Children, 
and now the Pension Commission, in- 
volves considerable time and effort which 
nevertheless contribute to the advance- 
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ment of the total educational program. 
His official connection with the Alumni 
Association of the University of Illinois 
and with the Advisory Committee of that 
institution provides contacts which are 
valuable as related to the advancing pro- 
gram of the association. Your Secretary 
aims to function and to serve wherever 
the cause of education might be served 
by such participation. 

Much attention has been given during 
the latter part of this year to organiza- 
tional matters, such as the ways and 
means of implementing local associations 
and local delegation, unification of the 
profession in local, state, and national 
The Menual for Local 
Education Associations has been com- 


association, etc. 


pleted, and plans have been made fer 
field service to local groups. 


The county I.E.A.-N.E.A. director plan 
was instituted and will be advanced to 
promote I.E.A.-N.E.A. programs, member- 
ships, and plans county by county. A 
staff member will work closely with these 
directors, their committees, and with Divi- 
sion and local officers. 

It is hoped that plans may be com- 
pleted whereby field service is provided in 
the city of Chicago. A community approach 
to professional memberships in Chicago may 
have to be employed in co-operation with the 
Chicago Division. 

The continued co-operation of county 
and local superintendents of schools, prin- 
cipals, and teacher leaders in membership 
promotion and organizational work is 
highly appreciated. 

The finances of the association have 
improved year by year from a running 
deficit of several thousand of dollars in 
1938 to a current balance of $16,500. 
During the past year, in addition to main- 
taining this balance, $15,000 was added 
to investments of the association, making 
the investments total over $26,000. 


It is the recommendation of your Sec- 
retary that the balances of the associa- 
tion continue to be applied to investments 
until close to 100 percent of the costs of 
operating the association for one year 
is invested. 


More favorable balances have been ex- 
perienced because, (1) teachers salaries 
have increased and hence many pay higher 
dues, (2) the fusion of the Professional 
and Public Relations .Departments saved 
a few thousand dollars yearly while at 
the same time providing income of four 
to five thousand dollars per year from 
the Teacher Placement Service, (3) the 
advertising income from ILtinors Epuca- 
TION has increased more rapidly than the 
increased costs of publication, (4) the 
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continued absence of a staff member in 
military service saved his budgeted salary 
to the association, and (5) careful budget- 
ing and respect for the budget have been 
practiced. 

The fifty-four regional I.E.A. confer- 
ences held this fall attracted about 6000 


teacher leaders and others. Designed to 
explain recent school legislation, and to 
discuss professional and public relations 
matters, the meetings were successful. It 
is highly probable that a similar series 
may be undertaken next fall to explain 
the developing program. 

he association headquarters building 
was entirely redecorated last summer 
and is now attractive and clean. Teacher 
members are urged to visit the head- 
quarters building at First and Edwards 
Streets, Springfield, at any time, and 
there to observe the staff function in 
behalf ef an ever-increasing association 
program. The association may well look 
forward to the possibility of erecting an 
addition to the headquarters building to 
accommodate the expanding staff and 
services and allied organizations. 

The future of the association and its 
good work is intimately tied up with uni- 
versal state-wide professional member- 
ship in the state and national associations, 
and with the development of local asso- 
ciations and delegate units as related to 
the Division and to the state association. 
For their own good, Illinois teachers must 
presently insist that since benefits accrue 
to all teachers by way of the functionings 
and services of professional organizations, 
all teachers be expected to maintain mem- 
bership in the I.E.A., the N.E.A., and 
local and divisional units. 

The Teacher Tenure, Retirement, and 
Minimum Salary laws did not come about 
by “happenstance.” Neither did the $500 
per teacher average, now available annual- 
ly through the State School Fund.” These 
and many other good things are the result 
of the functioning, in co-operation with 
others, of a great state-wide association, the 
Illinois Education Association. 


x * * 


RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 


The Research Department again this 
year has consisted only of the director 
and the secretary, Mildred Whitlock. Mr. 
Wilbur Reece, research assistant, who is 
serving as lieutenant (senior grade) in 
the Navy; expects upon discharge to return 
to his position. 

During 1945 the major efforts of the 
Research Department were directed to- 
ward legislative activities and interpreta- 
tions of the results of the Sixty-fourth 
General Assembly. 

The Director of Research drafted or 
aided in the preparation of more than a 
score of important bills which became law. 
He did considerable work on the new 
School Code, prepared several releases 
to be distributed to the legislators, pro- 
vided information in response to many 
requests by individual legislators, main- 
tained close contacts especially with 
House members, kept an up-to-date record 
of action on bills affecting education, at- 
tended numerous legislative conferences 


and committee hearings, and the like. 

Field work of the director has in- 
cluded: participation in health education 
conferences; meetings of the Post-war 
Planning Commission, Illinois Commit- 
tee on Public Education and school 
administrators’ groups; attendance at 
county teachers’ institutes, teachers’ clubs, 
conferences of affiliated teachers, 1.E.A. 
Division assemblies and Regional Con- 
ferences ; and participation in schoolboard 
group meetings and tax conferences. 

Informational service calls coming to the 
Research Department have emphasized 
salary schedules, contracts and tenure, 
sick leave, school finance and state aids, 
tax questions, district reorganization, cost 
of living trends, and study questions on 
retirement. 

Releases of the department during the 
year have been necessarily limited because 
of lack of time. The most important have 
been the bills drafted for the General 
Assembly. Other releases have included: 
Teacher-Veterans Resume Teaching; 
Teacher Salary Trends; New Junior Col- 
lege Bill—Senate Bill No. 153; Assessed 
Valuation per Elementary Attendance 
Pupil; Assessed Valuation per High 
School Pupil; School District Tax Rates 
Payable in 1945; Illinois Central Charter 
Tax Allocation; Amending the Distribu- 
tion Formula of the State School Fund; 
The General Assembly and the Schools; 
State Common School Aid in Illinois; 
The Tax Muddle Program of Bills ; School 
Tax Rates—Present and Future; County 
School Survey Committees; County 
School Reofganization ; Professional Goals 
in Teaching ; Retirement Issues for Down- 
state Teachers; and Legislative Study 
Outlines for 1947. 


2° 


DEPARTMENT OF PROFESSIONAL 
AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 


The functions of the Department of 
Professional and Public Relations, as set 
forth in the Constitution of the associa- 
tion, are to “maintain a program of pro- 
fessional and public relations,” and to 
“assist in advancing professional organ- 
ization and activities locally, in the Divi- 
sions, and throughout the State.” 

In accomplishing these functions, the 
close relationship between professional 
relations and public relations has always 
been kept in mind. Teachers must first 
do a good job of teaching and must be 
united in their professional goals, before 
any public relations program can be 
effective. Conversely, in order to estab- 
lish high professional standards, teachers 
must seek the support of the tax-paying 
public. 

During the current year, the department 
has laid special stress upon professional- 
ization. So as to present a united pro- 
fessional front, membership in the Na- 
tional Education Association, the Illinois 
Education Association, and local education 
associations has beeri stressed. The im- 
portance of supporting local, state, and 
national associations was emphasized in 
News Letters, in Intrnors Epucation, in 
the fifty-four Regional Conferences, by 
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radio, by the showing of the I.E.A. pro- 
fessional film, “The Case of Mary Jones,” 
and through the I.E.A. Manual of Organ- 
ization Procedures and Practices for 
Local Education Associations. 

The values of supporting local, state, 
and national education associations are 
shown in the 200-page manual, which in- 
cludes detailed instructions for officers 
and committees, as well as specific activ- 
ity programs. It was compiled to help 
local groups of teachers form and main- 
tain active associations. 

The personal benefits of mutual organ- 
ization were stressed by the department. 


Send for 
Full-Color Slide Film on 


r— *75,000 — 
COMPETITIONS! 


It tells your students bow to try for 
3 000 in awards for boy mie 
ilders. These inc: 8 university 
scholarships, $88 cash awards, and 
36 convention trips. 
Wewill be glad to loan you this film free of 
char; qeegyens sequent. With it we will 
send a booklet which will enable you to 
make running commentaries on the film, 
and to answer any question that may arise. | 





Hereare the TWO competitions for which 
your students are eligible if they reside 
in the United States and are between the 
ages of 12 and 19 inclusive. 


Rules are simple and fair 

In both competitions the following regu- 
lations will Scone Boys 12 years old, or 
older, but not yet 16 by September 1, 
1945, compete in the Junior Division. 
Boys 16 years old, or older, and not yet 
20 on September 1, 1945, compete in the 
Senior Division. All boys within these age 
limits are eligible to Guild Membership. 
There are no dues or entrance fees of any 
kind. Each member shall receive, without 
charge, an official Guild Membership card 
and button, and a full set of Guild draw- 
ings and instructions. Both competitions 
close July 15, 1946, and are o to all 
boys withi the age limits, i ny: the 
sons of General Howes employes. In all 
cases where the son of a otors 
employe qualifies for an award, duplicate 
awards will be made. 
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The I. E. A. “Blue Cross” Hospitalization 
Service, first offered to the members of 
the I.E.A. in 1943, has shown an increase 
during the years. This year the 1.E.A. 
Mutual Insurance Company was formed 
in accord with the direction of the I.E.A. 
Delegate Assembly, to increase the scope 
of insurance benefits that teachers may 
receive through their mutual efforts. 

The Division of Teacher Placement has 
more than doubled its activities within 
the year. This service has proved helpful 
to teachers wishing to better themselves 
professionally, and to administrators seek- 
ing the best qualified people possible for 
their vacancies. 

All personal services for teachers that 
are sponsored by this department are 
nonprofit. As volume of business and 
experience justify, costs and benefits of 
such services will be adjusted. The ex- 
periences to date in these fields indicate 
without question that teachers can co- 
operate for mutual benefit and improye- 
ment. 

“Every teacher is a public relations 
agent, for his school and for his pro- 
fession.” The public relations goal of 
this department, therefore, has been to 


Sfietional College of Education 








@ Elementary les, kindergarten, 
nursery school and child care centers. Chil. 
s demonstration school and observation 
center. Loca’ on Chicago’s lovely N: 
Shore, near lake ming classes as well 
as specially desi courses for teachers 


college graduates. Mid-year term: Jan. 
as term: June 14. Write for 


Edna Dean Baker, Pres., Box 628-A, Evanston, il. 














WANTED: To correspond with a male high 
school teacher of American history by the 
name of Clark who has a genuine enjoyment 
of history and who would like to plan a trip 
up the Missouri river and beyond to the 
Pacific as a duplication of the Lewis and 

tion of 1804. Write to DonaLp 
FREMONT Teacher of American His- 
tory, Edwardsville High School, Edwards- 
ville, Illinois, 
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help every teacher to be a good public 
relations agent by circulating information 
(1) to the public, (2) to the legislators, 
who make the laws concerning education, 
and (3) to the teachers themselves. 

Teacher-community relationships have 
been stressed; teachers have been urged 
to participate in civic clubs, community 
projects, and other local activities which 
will aid in better understanding by the 
public of the problems of education. 

Some of the specific media which have 
been utilized in informing the public are: 
news releases, radio discussions, public 
meetings, and display pamphlets. The 
Professional and Public Relations Depart- 
ment has co-operated with all of the other 
departments in the promotion of any phase 
of work which will improve the lot of the 
teacher and of the children with whom 
she works. 

Public Relations materials have been 
furnished teachers to assist them in es- 
tablishing good local public relations. 
Such films as “Pop Rings the Bell,” 
“Backing Up the Guns,” slide and strip 
films, were sent eut free-of-charge from 
this office. “Assignment: Tomorrow”’— 
the new N.E.A. film—will be sent out as 
soon as satisfactory prints are available. 
Radio scripts dealing with professional 
problems were mimeographed and dis- 
tributed through Divisional Public Rela- 
tions chairmen. An elaborate assembly 
program for American Education Week 
also was prepared and distributed to those 
teachers who wished to use it. Study 
Units have been sent out periodically for 
the use of teacher groups, parents, etc. 
Local groups of educators have been 
urged to sponsor speakers’ bureaus to take 
advantage of requests from Iocal civic 
clubs, etc. 


The accompanying tabulations give a 


statistical view of the activities of the 
Professional and Public Relations De- 
partment. 


DIVISION OF TEACHER 


PLACEMENT 
Jan. 1, 1945—Dec. 13, 1945 
Total Number of Enrollments... 1388 
Total Number of Vacancies 
Reported .... 2794 





Total Receipts to Date... $5173.93 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SERVICE 
Jan. 1, 1945—Dec. 13, 1945 





Total Receipts $166.95 
Total Expenditures -.................. 94.29 
See saree ae 72.66 





“BLUE CROSS” HOSPITAL SERVICE 
December 13, 1945 


Since Famury Totar 


New Applications... 231 199 430 
Renewals -..........,...-.--- 1760 1354 3114 
Group Remittances .. 243 112 355 
Grand Total... 2234 1665 3899 

Total Receipts._.......... ....$21,896.10 


“BLUE CROSS” HOSPITAL SERVICE 
December 20, 1944 


Stwerz Famity Torar 
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New Applications... 279 


PN Se 1636 1040 2676 
Group Remittances... 335 133 468 
Grand Total... 2250 1417 3667 

Total Receipts................ $19,955.13 


“BLUE CROSS” HOSPITAL SERVICE 
November, 1943 
(In November, 1943, the records were kept by 
Divisions. The Northern Illinois Hospital Service 
KA FE RA. Ad 
A single ‘and family remittances according to 
visions. 
Single Remittances @ $3.90..1770.$6903.00 
Single Remittances @ $7.80. 9. 70.20 





Total Single Remittances... 1779..$6973.20 
Family Remittances @ $7.80... 913.$7121.40 
Family Remittances @ $6.00. 2. 12.00 
Family Remittances @ 15.60. 4. 62.40 





Total Family Remittances... 919.$7195.80 
Deductions for Postage by Divisions. 4.91 
Grand Total 2698 
Applications and Renewals........ $14,164.09 





MAILING LIST 


Shandy TRI oi siccecsececeancaces 3357 per month 
News Letters —................. 4790 per month 
Education Today ........... 9450 bi monthly 
FILM SHOWINGS 
“Pop Rings the Bell’*_ 63 
“The Case of Mary Jones”**_..... .. 22 
“Backing Up the Guns’**__ a on 
“Assignment: Tomorrow’t................... 2 
“One Teacher School” f_.................... 2 
“The Centralized School”t..... 2 
DISTRIBUTION OF MANUAL 
With Cover, $1.00 each... 16 
Without Cover (gratis) —................... 61 


RADIO ACTIVITIES 
Sponsored twelve monthly programs over 
Station WILL, Urbana 
Prepared original scripts for state-wide 


use 

Urged the use of N.E.A. scripts 

Mimeographed and distributed two scripts 
produced by local groups 

Surveyed the radio outlets in each Division 





designed to suit YOUR needs. 


30 W. WASHINGTON STREET 





Loans to Illinois Teachers 


Hundreds of Illinois Teachers have taken advantage of our Special Loan Plan 


This Plan provides loans from $50 to $300, on your own signature, with as long 
as 18 months to repay. Payments may be omitted during the summer months. 
Charges computed at less than the rate permitted by State law. 


Completely confidential. Write for full information. 


L. T. BAKER AND COMPANY 
Under State Supervision 
SUITE 1407 


CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 
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*National School Service Institute Film 

** Illinois, Education iation Film 
tNational Education Association Film - 
tAmerican Council on Education Film 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 
ACTIVITY 

Circularized entire membership with two 
News Letters prior to A.E.W. 

Sent a News Release, an editorial, and 
Governor Green’s Official proclamation 
to over 700 newspapers 

Arranged an Assembly Program in con- 
nectior with Governor Green's radio 
address ; 373 copies requested 

Urged the appointment of an A.E.W. Com- 
mittee in every Illinois school building. 
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* 
The whole child attends school. It is 
equally true that the whole school 
affects the child. The spirit, organiza- 
tion, and detailed procedures of the 
school affect health, physical growth, 
mental development, emotional stabil- 
ity and personal adjustment. 

—HEALTH AND Puysicat FITNEsS 

















EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 


The period of this report begins with 
the December, 1944 issue of ILLINOIS 
EpucaTion and ends with the October, 
1945 issue—a total of eight monthly 
issues. During that time 329,695 copies 
of our official publication were printed and 
mailed at a total cost of $17,265.01. Net 
receipts of $12,719.13 from advertising 
and paid non-member subscriptions re- 
duced the net cost of publication to 
$4,545.88, or less than 1.4 cents a copy. 

Present indications are that our adver- 
tising receipts for the 1945-1946 publica- 
tion year will be from 15 to 20 percent 
greater than last year and that continued 
effort might bring in from $500 to $1,000 
annually in paid non-member subscriptions. 
It is interesting to note that during the 
period of this report with materially 
increased costs increased earnings have 
reduced our per copy net cost below that 
reported last year. 

Both advertising receipts and subscrip- 
tion income reflect increased public con- 
cern with public education and with the 
efforts of the Illinois Education Associa- 
tion to improve the conditions under 
which the schools operate—the conditions 
under which teaching is done. 

A growing realization that education is 
important to our economic welfare may 
operate to continue the interest which 
national advertisers have shown in our 
state teachers magazines during the war 
years. Their advertising copy is for the 
most part addressed to the oncoming gen- 
eration of consumers. It is frequently 
aimed toward showing the contribution 
of the particular business or industry to 
American economic life. 

A number of our advertising accounts 
use their paid space for the purpose of 
letting teachers know what instructional 
aids they have available for distribution. 
A display of these materials is set up 
in the Monte Carlo room adjoining this 
convention hall. Miss Georgia Rawson, 
manager of State Teachers Magazines, is 
in charge of the exhibit. Most, if not all, 
of these materials are free for the asking. 

In this period of rapid teacher turn- 
over, mailing list work for the magazine 
maintains sizable proportions. During the 
period of this report 33,134 changes were 
made. All the clerical work involved in 
keeping the mailing list up-to-date is done 
by the enrollment secretary in the office, 
who also handles the headquarters tele- 
phone exchange. 

There is thus centered in the Editorial 
Department all work related to ‘editing 
and publishing the magazine—editorial, ad- 
vertising, business, and circulation. In 
addition to the enrollment secretary, Miss 
Regina Samodai, who serves the department 
part-time, the personnel of the office consists 
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of the editor and her secretary, Miss Shirley 
Jo Pritchett. 

For two weeks last summer the editor 
attended the cenference of editors of 
state teachers magazines held at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago under the auspices of 
the university and the National Associa- 
tion of Secretaries of State Teachers 
Associations. 

She has participated also in activities 
of the association not directly related to 
the functioning of the department. As a 
staff member, she was assigned to a num- 
ber of the regional conferences of the 
L.E.A. held this fall, and she has filled nu- 
merous speaking engagements before 
teacher and lay groups. 

Production problems which have beset 
all those in printing and related work 
reached a climax when our October, 1945 
issue was delayed some weeks because of 
the strike of the typographical union in 
Chicago. Under postal regulations it was 
not possible to omit the October issue. 
The only thing we could do to improve 
the situation was to keep the content of 
the issue bearing the October dateline up- 
to-date for November distribution, and 
plan similarly for a delayed November 
issue. 

Meantime we have secured permission 
of postal authorities to combine our De- 
cember and January issues, and thus re- 
gain publication on schedule. 

As the official publication of the Illinois 
Education Association, Ittrnors Epuca- 
TION has a well-defined field of effort— 
that of interpreting the program of the 
I.E.A. and calling attention to the needs 
of Illinois schools that are best met 
through organized effort. Beyond that, 
your publication seeks to find the common 
denominator of professional interest and 
serve it through carefully prepared 
material. 

LE.A. officers, staff members, and many 
other members of the teaching profes- 
sion have been generous in their contri- 
butions to the official journal. To them 
the editor takes this occasion to say a 
sincere “Thank you.” 





SCHOOL BUS FOR SALE 


International D-30 
1940 Model 


Bender Body, seating capacity 36 
Meets State Approval Standards 


O. E. LOOMIS—ROCKTON, ILL. 





FINANCING ILLINOIS SCHOOLS 
(Continued from page 109) 


cent of the total. Before the State 
appropriations reached 15 percent, 
we raised the goal to 50 percent. 
What statistical or factual data are 
there to justify the new figure? Does 
your district need a 50 percent ap- 
propriation from the State in order 
to provide good education? 

Certainly we have not reached the 
point at which the combined financial 
effort of the State and local districts 
provides good education in all dis- 
tricts. It is, therefore, certainly nec- 
essary that the State increase its con- 
tribution. If, however, this is to con- 
tinue until the appropriation of State 
funds equals 50 percent of the total 
costs of common school education, 
such percentage must be justified on 
the basis of factual evidence from dis- 
tricts all over the State. 





“Invaluable in classes in speech" 


A PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 
OF — ENGLISH 


JOHN S. KENYON, Professor of the Eng- 

lish Language in Hiram College, and 

Epomee A. KNOTT, Professor of Eng- 
in the University of Michigan. 


@ This new phonetic pronouncing diction- 
ary serves for the speech of the United States, 
a purpose comparable to that served for 
Southern British English by Professor Daniel 
Jones’s English Pronouncing Dietionary. 


@ The vocabulary includes the great body 
of common words in use in America. Having in 
mind the needs of students, the editors have in- 
cluded many American proper names and many 
historical and literary names. 


@ This dictionary deals solely with pro- 
nunciation, which is indicated by the alphabet 
of the International Phonetic Association. More 
than half of these symbols are the ordinary let- 
ters of the English alphabet or familiar varia- 
tions of them. 


538 Pages — Size, 6% x9x1% inches — 
Dark Red Cloth, sprinkled edges, $3.00 


Write for descriptive circular to Department ? 


G. & C.MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass 
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AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION by reading 
the sensational NEW magazine — 





Journal on Audio-Visual 


Every teacher, 
superintendent and 


rincipal can keep in close 
with the many new things in 
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The second question which relates 
to 50 percent support by the State is 
somewhat more involved. In an edu- 
cational system which prides itself on 
local autonomy it must be deter- 
mined what optimum percentage of 
support shall come by way of local 
taxation and what from the State. 

Already the State tells us what to 
do in physical education and speci- 
fies even the color of our school 
busses. Will the trend to increased 
appropriation carry with it a trend 
to greater state control and super- 
vision ? 

The Legislature took a more real- 
istic view of the necessity of giving 
local districts greater leeway in the 
establishment of maximum local tax 
rates than it had in the past. 


Local Tax Rates 


Twice the Legislature had passed a 
bill increasing the legal tax rate for 
unit districts, but both bills were 
voided by veto. The Sixty-fourth 
General Assembly approved a two- 
dollar rate without referendum, and 
the Governor signed the bill. 

While this rate is still probably too 
low, it is a beginning and, if a higher 
rate is needed, it should be possible 
at the next session to present con- 
clusive statistical data to warrant its 
approval. 

By referendum unit districts may 
now go to a maximum educational 
rate of $3.553 

Both high-school and elementary 
districts were granted increased 
maximum rates by way of referen- 
dum votes. High-school districts may 
now by referendum increase the 
education rate to $2.00* and elemen- 
tary districts to $2.25.5 Thus the 
State has not only provided more 
state aid to every district but it has 
opened the way for local districts to 
help themselves. 

It has seemed to the author that 
people over the State are quite will- 
ing to vote increased tax rates for 
public education where factual evi- 
dence proves the need of such in- 
crease. It sometimes takes more than 
one election, but if we wish to pre- 
serve local autonomy, we must ac- 
cept the obligation of financing by 
referendum. 

Problems of the Teachers’ Retire- 
ment System face every session of 
the Legislature. Each session finds 





*4®These tax rates are cut in half under the new 
assessment program effective in 1946. 
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some good and some very drastic 
proposals presented. The wide vari- 
ation in the amendments desired lies 
in the fact that many who urge them 
do not understand either the theory 
of pensions or the actual cost of even 
seemingly minor changes in the law. 
Most such problems finally resolve 
themselves into one of cost. 


Teachers Pension Bills 


This session had the usual number 
of teachers pension bills. The I.E.A. 
proposed several changes which 
would not have added greatly to the 
cost of the system. One such pro- 
posal would have made it possible 
for a teacher who had taught thirty 
years and who chose to retire at age 
sixty to have received a minimum 
annuity of $600. Minimum disability 
benefits would have been doubled— 
from $200 to $400 a year. Other bills 
were introduced, but only one—that 
extending the period of military 
service that might be credited as 
service within the meaning of the act 
—became a law. 

Proposals by others would have 
made it possible for anyone to have 
contributed up to $100 a year and as 
a result to have received larger bene- 
fits. In some cases, such provision 
would have made it possible for 


teachers to retire on a pension equal* 


to or in excess of the salary they had 
received. 

This violates the whole theory of 
pensions and, since the State matches 
all teacher contributions, it would 
have thrown too heavy a burden on 
the State. After all, there is a max- 
imum liability which the State is jus- 
tified in assuming in connection with 
any pension system. 

All of the I.E.A. bills on teacher 
retirement were passed by the two 
Houses, but along with pension bills 
for other systems suffered the Gover- 
nor’s veto. 

The Governor caused the Legisla- 
ture to set up a commission of fifteen 
members to study all state pension 
systems and make a comprehensive 
report to the next session of the Leg- 
islature. What may-this mean for 
the Teachers’ Retirement System? 

The recently completed actuarial in- 
vestigation of our system shows that 
the State has an actuarial liability of 
around eighty million dollars, against 
which may be credited about $15,000,- 
000 in present reserves. Other pension 
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systems also impose actuarial liabil- 
ities on the State. It is the obligation 
of the commission to get the full pic- 
ture and to make recommendations. 

The actuarial liability referred to 
above is not a debt of the system that 
is currently due in full. It is its fi- 
nancial obligation as of a given date 
to pay benefits based upon service 
that has been rendered by pensioners 
and contributing members. At the 
present time about three and one-half 
million dollars a year is contributed 
by the State, and it is not likely that 
this figure will be greatly increased, 

This is not more than the State 
can afford, and any change from the 
present system which seeks to lower 
the benefits or set up a less effective 
plan must be vigorously opposed. If 
judges can be pensioned at from $5,- 
000 to $10,000 a year, pensions for 
teachers at $400 to $1500 already 
seem badly out of line. The entire 
profession must be alert and be 
ready to defend the Retirement Sys- 
tem against any effort to lessen the 
benefits now enjoyed and must con- 
tinue to insist on increases in benefits 
which are in keeping with what other 
pension systems provide. 


A Continuing Effort 


The actions of the Legislature 
during the Sixty-fourth General Ses- 
sion discussed here do not comprise 
all the financial bills passed. They 
are, however, the most important and 
they give reason for gratitude for the 
liberal attitude of the Legislature and 
of the Governor. 

Education, however, is dynamic; 
its problems are never finally solved. 
The war and its consequent inter- 
mingling of peoples all over the 
world have sharpened our awareness 
of what it means to be a free people 
and of the degree to which the pres- 
ervation of our American way of 
living is conditioned by the effective- 
ness of our educational system. The 
state has a great obligation to safe- 
guard for every child this basically 
necessary inheritance, education for 
life in a democracy. On the teaching 
profession rests the responsibility con- 
tinually to study all of the problems 
which have to be faced in carrying 
on our great educational system. 

The I.E.A. has the continuing ob- 
ligation to study every important fi- 
nancial problem and to be prepared 
to assist the lawmakers. 
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Legislators are busy people. They 
are called upon to enact laws in 
many fields, and so they must be 
given adequate, sensible, and relia- 
ble information and proof of need 
from those in a field in which legisla- 
tion is sought. 

The trend toward larger financial 
support will continue provided the 
value of education and the need for 
greater support are adequately pre- 
sented and convincingly proved. 


ANNUAL MEETING 
(Continued from page 106) 


director, and so to a more influential voice 
in the great work for education to be done 
at the national and international levels. 


“A Learning Achievement” 

“Design for Waging Peace,” sub- 
ject of the address of Dr. Harold 
Benjamin, Director, Division of In- 
ternational Educational Relations, 
United States Office of Education, has 
already been mentioned as having 
aptly phrased the theme of the meeting. 

Dr. Benjamin introduced his detailed dis- 
cussion of the nature and purposes of 
UNESCO with an examination of a cen- 
tury of improvement in the relationships 
existing between the United Kingdom on 
the one hand and the United States on the 
other. He gave a colorful description of 
the deterioration of the relationships be- 
tween the countries which occured in the 
mid-forties—a deterioration which culmin- 
ated in this country in a jingoistic cam- 
paign which featured the war cry “Fifty- 
four forty or fight!” 

Why was the Oregon question compro- 
mised? Dr. Benjamin asked, and then 
rejected the answer traditionally given by 
the history books: that neither country at 
that juncture could afford war with the 
other. Dr. Benjamin countered, “If self- 
interest kept countries from waging war, 
there would be few if any ever fought.” 

“The Japanese could not afford to attack 
the United States in 1941,”’ he pointed out. 
“Her best interests called for peace. Why, 
then, did the Japanese strike in 1941? The 
answer is simple and crucial. Let us, in the 
flush of victory, never forget it. The Jap- 
anese chose aggressive war because they 
were too stupid and ignorant to see where 
their best interests lay.” 

The British and the Americans com- 
promised the Oregon question in 1846, Dr. 
Benjamin stated, because although they 
were stupid and ignorant they were not 
stupid and not ignorant enough to go to 
war. In the century that followed, he de- 
clared, the possibility of war between these 
two peoples has become more remote with 
every passing year, until today, “a citizen 
of Illinois is almost as likely to engage in 
war against a citizen of Oregon or Ala- 
bama as against a citizen of Manitoba or 
New South Wales.” 

Our achievement in learning to get along 
with the British and their achievement in 
learning to get along with us, the speaker 
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stressed, were learning achievements. The 
quality and quantity of information in the 
schools and the newspapers and the thinking 
generally in each country concerning the 
other have been steadily raised. Dr. Benja- 
min elaborated this point as follows : 

“Let us make no mistake about the na- 
ture of this achievement in the development 
of peace between America and Britain. It 
was not a peace procured at the point of 
a gun. It was not a peace which came 
arrayed in banners. It was a peace which 
was constructed in hundreds of universities 
and in thousands of schools. It was built 
by newspapers and magazines. It was ce- 
mented by scientists and travelers. It was 
solidified by artists and by musicians, by 
men of commerce and by men of letters.” 

From this illustration, Dr. Benjamin 
drew the conclusion that despite all its more 
scholarly and specialized functions UNES- 
CO must first of all use all the available 
channels of instruction and communication 
to reach the masses of the people. It must 
provide “exchanges of students on adult 
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Wanted: Experienced counsellors, Camp Charle- 
voix, private boys’ camp, northern Michigan. June 
23-August 24. L. C. Reimann, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 





education and workers’ education levels, of 
master farmers and homemakers, of trades- 
men and industrialists, and indeed of all 
learners who need international education 
experiences.” 

We shall avoid another war, counselled 
Dr. Benjamin, only if “the peoples of the 
world are led to see that they are today 
one people in economic, industrial and sci- 
entific fact, and that they must become one 
people in social and spiritual fact.” 


Legislative Proposals 

The Report of the Committee on 
Legislation as adopted by the Repre- 
sentative Assembly, is published in 
full in this issue. (See page 112.) A 
comparison with last year’s program 
reveals that the major changes in the 
program as prepared by the committee 
for submission to the delegate body 
were in the nature of the omission of 
certain items—omissions made pos- 
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MAKCH, 1946 
4 Central Division, Illinois Education As- 
sociation, annual meeting. Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal, March 4, 
1946. 
8 Peoria Division, Illinois Education As- 

sociation, annual meeting. March 8, 1946. 

21 The “Department of Supervision and 
Curriculum Development of the National 
Education Association, annual spring 
meeting. Statler Hotel in St. Louis, 
March 21 to .23, 1946. All educators 
interested in instructional improvement 
in today’s schools are invited to attend. 
For additional information, address the 
Department, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

22 South Central Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. Spring- 
field, March 22, 1946. 

22 Southern Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Shryock 
Auditorium, Southern Illinois Normal 
University, Carbondale, March 22, 1946. 

22 Council of Guidance and Personnel As- 
sociations. Regional meeting, Hotel Sin- 
ton, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

APRIL, 1946 

5 Southwestern Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. Ainad 
Temple, East St. Louis, April 5, 1946. 
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sible by the legislative accomplish- 
ments of the Sixty-fourth General 
Assembly. 

After hearing Mr. Russell Malan, 
chairman of the Committee on Legis- 
lation, explain that this report should 
be held to items that will be translat- 
ed into actual legislative proposals for 
presentation to the Sixty-fifth Gen- 
eral Assembly, the delegates refrained 
from introducing expressions of opin- 
ion on matters that could not be so 
translated. The result was that few 
changes were made in the report as 
presented. The addition of a section 
on Federal Legislation (see page 114) 
by the Representative Assembly at- 
tested the growing awareness of the 
importance of legislative proposals af- 
fecting education before Congress. 


Policy and Procedure 

The Platform, a statement of long- 
time policy, the Resolutions, setting 
forth association attitude relative to 
current issues touching education, and 
the Program of Professional and 
Public Relations, make up the three 
parts of the Report of the Committee 
on Professional and Public Relations. 
(See page 115.) The committee 
found it desirable to revise the Plat- 
form in a number of places due to 
developments of the year. The Plat- 
form thus revised was accepted with- 
out substantial change by the Repre- 
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sentative Assembly. The Program, a 
statement of goals and recommended 
activities, also was approved virtually 
as presented. 

As would be expected the delegates 
found numerous occasions for dis- 
cussion and divergence of opinion in 
considering the Resolutions. Most 
controversial topic was Compulsory 
Military Training. The committee's 
statement, however, stood as pre- 
sented after two. proposals to amend, 
calling forth the poles of opinion 
among the delegates, and a motion to 
table the entire section were voted 
down. (See page 119.) 

To the section on Veteran Educa- 
tion as presented by the committee 
the delegates added two paragraphs 
urging inspection and regulation of 
private trade schools by puble educa- 
tional authorities and the centering 
with regularly constituted public 
school agencies of the responsibility 
for administration and supervision of 
all educational programs for veterans, 
including on-the-job apprentice train- 
ing. (See page 119.) 

By action of the Representative As- 
sembly a section was added recom- 
mending an active campaign to secure 
support for the Gateway Amendment 
proposal in the November, 1946 elec- 
tions and another asking the Chicago 
Board of Education to give attention 
to the recommendations contained in 
the N. E. A. report “Certain Person- 
nel Practices in the Chicago Public 
Schools.” (See page 120.) 


Delegate Expense 

The budget recommendations of 
the Finance Committee (see page 121) 
were approved by the delegates. The 
assembly approved also a plan for 
pooling delegates transportation ex- 
pense to the I. E. A. annual meeting. 

The sub-committee of the Finance 
Committee which was entrusted with 
the task of developing the plan, pre- 
sented a table indicating average 
transportation cost per delegate when 
the annual meeting is held in Chicago 
and average cost per delegate when 
the meeting is held in Springfield. 

Equalization would be as among 
Divisions, a Division making a con- 
tribution to the transportation pool 
when its costs were below average 
and drawing on the pool when they 
ran above average. 

For example, the Rock River Divi- 
sion would draw on the pool when the 
meeting is held in Springfield and 
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contribute to it when the meeting is 


held in Chicago. 


Teacher Welfare 
The one special committee to re- 
port was the Teacher Welfare Com- 
mittee. That committee’s report as 
presented—summarizing accomplish- 
ments, problems, and proposals under 
study is to be found on page 100. 


Constitution and By-Laws 

Proposals to amend the Constitu- 
tion and By-laws of the association to 
provide for the creation of local dele- 
gate units within a Division were re- 
ferred to the Board of Directors for 
further study. A proposal to make 
second and third vice-presidents 
members of the Board of Directors 
and to provide for the filling of va- 
cancies in the Board of Directors was 
approved. 

Approved also was a motion that 
the Constitution be interpreted to 
mean that amendments submitted to 
the Divisions for ratification become 
effective immediately after a majority 
of the Divisions have reported such 
action to the state association. 
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Saving Our Wildlife, Animals of the 
Seashore, by Bertha Morris Parker and 
Gladys K. McCosh; What Things Are 
Made Of, by Bertha Morris Parker and 
Clifford Holley; Plant Factories, by Bertha 
Morris Parker and Orlin D. Frank. Row, 
Peterson and Company, Evanston, Illinois. 
Paper. Illustrated. 

Here are four new Unitexts of the Basic 
Science Education series, designed for use 
in the intermediate grades. 

At the primary level are the following 
Unitexts of the same series: 

The Pet Show, Useful Plants and Ani- 
mals, Birds in the Big Woods, Animals 
That Live Together, Animals and Their 
Young, by Glenn O. Blough; How the Sun 
Helps Us, by Glenn O. Blough and Ida B. 
DePencier. 

Learning to Live with Others, by Alice 
and Lester D. Crow. D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, 285 Columbus Avenue, Boston 16, 
Massachusetts. Cloth. Illustrated. 284 pages. 
Price, $1.48. 

Here is a psychology text adapted to the 
high-school student and kis personal prob- 
lems. The text is enlivened with line draw- 
ings which inject a little humor into the 
approach to the complicated problems of 
adolescence. 

“Building Better English” At All Times, 
In Every Way, by Harry A. Greene and 
Kate Ashley. Row, Peterson and Company, 
Evanston, Illinois. Cloth. Illustrated. Each, 
384 pages. 

The titles of these English texts for the 
upper-grade or junior-high-school level 
suggest the emphasis upon a program 
which utilizes a wide variety of situations 
which call for the application of language 
skills. Grammar and usage are emphasized, 
but the emphasis is functional rather than 
analytical. 

Acquiring Spanish, by Arturo L. Campa, 
Vera Rogers Maxwell, Frances Hagood, 
and Pedro A. Cebollero. The Macmillan 
Company, 2459 Prairie Avenue, Chicago. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 414 pages. 

This beginning textbook introduces the 
student to a study of the Spanish language 
through easy and interesting readings 
which lead him to discover that Spanish 
has a great deal in common with his mother 
tongue. While idioms and construction have 
been kept in mind in the preparation of 
these lessons, formal grammar awaits a 
ground of interest that will induce him to 
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continue his exploration of another tongue. 

On Wings of Song, by Marguerite V. 
Hood, Glenn Gildersleeve, and Helen S. 
Leavitt. Ginn and Company, 2301 Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. 192 
pages. Price, $1.20. 

On Wings of Song is designed to fur- 
nish the one-room rural school with a 
program of song material to cover three 
years. Selections cover a wide range of 
topics and activities. 

Physics Workbook and Laboratory 
Guide, by Harry R. Gail. Ginn and Com- 
pany, 2301 Prairie Avenue, Chicago. Paper. 
Illustrated. 394 pages. Price, $1.32. 

This workbook is designed for use with 
any standard textbook in physics. Each unit 
includes specific page references to ten 
leading physics books. 

Juvenile Delinquency and the School, by 
William C. Kvaraceus. World Book Com- 


pany, Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York. 


Cloth. 337 pages. Price, $2.00. 

The function of the school in relation to 
the prevention and control of juvenile delin- 
quency is central to this presentation of the 
work of the Passaic (New Jersey) Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, representing a consolidation 
of the facilities of the school system and of 
the police department for dealing with chil- 
dren whose conduct indicates need for spe- 
cial treatment. 

In connection with this main theme—the 
function of the school in relation to the pre- 
vention and control of juvenile delinquency 
—the author analyzes three subordinate 
questions: first, the competence of the 
schools to provide basic character training ; 
second, the relationship between the schools 
and other children’s agencies in the com- 
munity, and third, whether children have 
been made delinquent through the failure of 
the schools to meet the individual needs of 
the children. 

More than 750 individual case histories 
built up by the Passaic Children’s Bureau 
during the period 1937 to 1940, at which 
time the schools took over administrative 
responsibility, are studied for causes of 
juvenile delinquency and for light they shed 
on the timing and nature of preventive meas- 
ures. Finally, the author, who acted as di- 
rector under the board of education; synthe- 
sizes the experience of the Bureau to pro- 
vide the material of a broad program of 
school community co-operation in dealing 
with the maladjusted child. 
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Current, Publications 

ERPI Classroom Films Correlated with 
School Programs, Service Bulletin No. 1, 
Encyclopaedia Films, Inc., by H. A. Gray. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. Paper. 
24 pages. Free upon request. 

The suggestions in this bulletin on how 
to use the classroom film to best advantage 
are a result of more than fifteen years of 
research in the production, evaluation, and 
utilization of classroom films. The first sec- 
tion is concerned with the use of the sound 
film, the second with its relation as a teach- 
ing medium to various areas of the cur- 
riculum. 

Visual and Auditory Discrimination, re- 
printed from Optometric Week, by E. A. 
Betts. Reading Clinic Secretary, Room 8, 
Burrowes Education Building, The Penn- 
sylvania State College, State College, 
Pennsylvania. Paper. 12 pages. Price, $0.60. 

This bulletin is concerned with training 
in auditory and visual discrimination as an 
essential for readiness in reading. Develop- 
ment of perceptual abilities, reasons for 
inadequacies, development and appraisal of 
skills are treated. 

How to Feed Children in Nursery 
Schools, by Mary E. Sweeny and Marian 
E. Breckenridge. The Merrill-Palmer 
School, 71 East Ferry Avenue, Detroit 2, 
Michigan. Paper. 46 pages. Illustrated. 

Nutritional requirements of the pre- 
school child, and certain things which in- 
fluence the child’s attitude toward food are 
introductory to a number of useful recipes. 


School Libraries for Today and Tomor- 
row.—Functions and Standards, prepared 
by the Committee on Post-War Planning 
of the American Library Association’s 
Division of Libraries for Children and 
Young People, and its section, the Ameri- 
can Association of School Librarians. 
American Library Association, 520 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11. Paper. 43 
pages. Price, $1.00. 

This statement of the functions and 
standards of school libraries prepared with 
the aid of many consultants among school 
administrators, teachers, and librarians in- 
cludes recommendations for improvement 
and expansion of school library service, 
budgeted expenditures, teacher-librarian 
ratios, itinerant professional librarians for 
small schools, and library quarters. 


Education of Teachers for Improving 
Majority-Minority Relationships, Bulletin 
1944, No. 2, Federal Security Agency, U.S. 
Office of Education, by Ambrose Caliver. 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington 
25, D. C. Paper. 65 pages. Illustrated. 
Price, $0.15. 


This bulletin represents a study of the 
listings of 262 institutions offering courses 
relating to specific racial and national 
minority groups. Findings reveal large 
geographic areas in which no such courses 
are available to teachers. Implications of 
the study for intercultural education are 
discussed, and recognition of their respon- 
sibilities by teacher training institutions 
urged. A few specimen courses in the sev- 
eral areas are listed. 
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To Declare Independence is Not Enough 


MEN WHO SIGNED the immortal ‘‘Declaration’’ in 1776 did not suddenly 

arrive at the conclusions there set forth as a foreword to the free way of life. 

For years they had been reading and thinking about human needs and wants, and 

the ideals of independence proclaimed at Philadelphia were the blended product 
of their best mental efforts. 


In their day we had no free education system, opening wide the doors to 
useful knowledge and moral guidance. Now, in every part of our land, even to 
the remotest hamlet, every American child is given an equal chance to learn; to 
become acquainted with the material facts on which men and women base their 
individual and group actions, and to cultivate habits of sound thought. 


“One of the chief responsibilities of our public schools,” says Burgin E. 
Dossett, State Commissioner of Education in Tennessee, “‘is to train the youth 
of America in independence of thinking, so that they will be able, both now and 
in later years, to sieve out the false from the true facts in all of their social, moral 
and spiritual relationships. When our boys and girls are so trained, and when they 
have accepted their personal responsibilities of citizenship, they will be better 
prepared to render service and to provide leadership in the maintenance of peace 


and security for America and the world. 


‘‘Those courses of study which will provide the type of training and instruction 
to prepare the youth of America to think independently, and to assume the 
responsibilities of citizenship, should be included in the curriculum of every 


school throughout the land. 


“As an auxiliary aid to classroom instruction in the building of bedrock 
Americanism, the value of The Reader’s Digest is very high. It serves as an excel- 
lent guide in leading young minds to understand and appreciate the principles, 
the benefits, and the responsibilities of our form of democracy.” 


The Readers Digest 
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FEBRUARY 11—George Washington’s 
Birthday? Yes, from 1732 to 1752! After 
1752, when the Gregorian Calendar was 
finally accepted by Great Britain, the 


birthday fell upon the 22nd, but the 
first public celebration was not held on 
that date until 1790 by the Temmany 
Society of New York. 

aN 
ONLY middle-grade readers organized 
on a carefully worked-out plan which 
affords a well-balanced program of (a) 
Readiness (b) Story and (c) Skill De- 
velopment are TODAY AND ‘TO- 
MORROW, Grade 4; LOOKING FOR- 
WARD, Grade 5; and MOVING 
AHEAD, Grade 6, in EASY GROWTH 
IN READING series. 

OPPS 
COLLEGE graduates in Americanow num- 
ber 4,000,000, over 2,000,000 of whom 
have received their degrees since 1930! 

PPL 
ENGLISH language letters bulk into 75% 
of the world’s mail. Assure correctness 
in the letters your students write through 
use of THE ENGLISH WE NEED, 
Grades 9 and 10. 

nm 
PUBLISHING output for these days of 
peace is estimated at more than 10,000 
new titles each year, running the gamut 
from science to fiction. 

POP 


NEAR to being the international lan- 
guage is FRENCH, the diplomatic 
tongue of Egypt, Asia Minor, and the 
Continent. Through use of Dr. de Sauzé’s 
CLEVELAND PLAN for the Teaching 
of French, many ASTP trainees learned 
a parler francais bien et & lire francais 
tres bien. 

Pt 
DEUTERONOMY and deuterogamy—do 
you know the difference? THE WIN- 
STON DICTIONARY, Advanced Edi- 
tion, clarifies these two words—so near- 
ly alike in sound and spelling; so vastly 
different in meaning. 

er 
WILL of Stephen Girard has survived all 
efforts to break it—a classic in legal 
skill of Philadelphia lawyers. 

OPP 
HOW long was a yard in the days of 
King Henry? For an interesting, brief 
discussion of arithmetic then and now, 
as presented in ARITHMETIC WE 
USE, write WINSTON Flashes. 


Winston Buildir 


1006-1020 Arch St 
PHILADELPHIA 7 
CHICAGO 5 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 
LOS ANGELE 15 ice) Tel. bie) 
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Finance for County Scheel 
Surveys Inadequate 


The most optimistic persons in the 
state of Illinois were surprised when 
ninety-three of the 102 counties voted 
to conduct surveys in accord with the 
County School Survey Law enacted 
by the Sixty-fourth General Assem- 
bly. As a consequence of this unex- 
pectedly large response, the $115,000 
appropriated for the purpose of car- 
rying out the provisions of the act, 
will not be sufficient to give to each 
county full maximum _reimburse- 
ment as set up in the law. 

In view of the fact that the appro- 
priation is not sufficient to pay all 
claims in full, a proposed pro rata 
scale of reimbursement has been es- 
tablished. Under the pro rata sched- 
ule those counties with less than 75,- 
000 population will receive not to 
exceed $837. The counties with pop- 
ulations ranging from 75,000 to 
500,000 will receive not to exceed 
$1,116. Cook County will receive not 
to exceed $4,185. ; 

The amounts available under this 
arrangement will probably be-insuf- 
ficient to reimburse the costs of com- 
plete and comprehensive studies. The 
certainty of a deficiency in the case 
of any county participating will be 
increased if the recommendations of 
the survey committee are presented to 
the voters of the county in a manner 
which will result in understanding 
and in favorable action; unless such 
favorable action results, the work of 
the committee is wasted effort. 

The Legislature will convene in 
regular session before the final rec- 
ommendations are acted upon. While 
many of the surveys will not be com- 
pleted prior to January, 1947, reason- 
able progress should be made by the 
respective survey committees in order 
that public confidence and under- 
standing may be established. There 
would then be a greater possibility 
that a supplementary appropriation 
for continuing the work would receive 
favorable consideration by the Gov- 
ernor and by the Legislature. 

Local districts could also supple- 
ment the State appropriation where 
such action seemed to be desirable 
and if it seemed to be necessary. Cer- 
tainly the local taxpayers and parents 
should benefit from improvement in 
the public schools. 

A thorough study of the schools 
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of the State is imperative at this time, j--"""~ 


No county which has voted to have a 
survey, should be content with any- 
thing less than the best ae 
tions possible. 

Recommendations however careful 
ly framed and farsighted, are nevers 
theless virtually useless unless they 
lead to action. On the other hand 
action prompted by too limited con- 
sideration of the problems involved, 
acceptance of proposals hurriedly ad- 
vanced to serve interests too narrowly 
local, can only retard educational 
progress from the state-wide point of 
view.—C.E.V. 
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